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THERESA AT SAN DOMINGO. 



THE DEPARTURE FOR SAN DOMINGO. 



IT was the year 1789. A cold autumnal rain 
shrouded the city of Havre in gloom ; but 
down at the quay all was bustle and excitement, 
for one of the vessels plying between France 
and America was preparing to set sail. A great 
many passengers were going on board the ship, 
most of whom were leaving behind them parents 
and friends, who lingered on the quay to wave 
their last adieus to those who were departing 
on the long journey. 
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Among those who came to embark were a 
lady and a little girl, who seemed not to leave a 
single friend upon the soil they were quitting. 
Both were attired in deep mourning. The lady, 
pale and sad, bore on her face the impress of a 
great sorrow. She was tall in figure, and refined 
and dignified in appearance. The little girl, 
whom she led by the hand, was of the same 
type, and though not remarkable for her beauty, 
yet had a face most attractive, bright, and intel- 
ligent, and a tender, thoughtful expression, in- 
dicating an uncommon nature. She seemed 
about ten years of age. 

Notwithstanding the loneliness of this pair, 
their adieu to France was evidently a sad one, 
especially for the mother; and when the vessel 
began moving from the shore, tears filled her 
eyes, which remained fixed upon the place of 
departure. When objects on the land became 
less and less distinct, and the city was seen 
but vaguely in the far distance, the poor lady 
was no longer able to control her emotion, but 
sank down overcome upon one of the seats 
of the deck. Her daughter, who had watched 
her anxiously, without venturing to speak, 
now threw herself into her mother's arms, 
weeping also, and exclaiming, — 

" Oh, my dear mamma, do not grieve ! You 
have not left all in France. Did you not say 
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that you still had your little Theresa, who goes 
with you, and will never leave you? " And the 
poor little one, embracing her mother, clung 
tenderly to hen Her words, and the expres- 
sions of love which accompanied them, seemed 
to calm the sad mother. She realized the ne- 
cessity of putting away her sorrow for the sake 
of her child, and descended with her into the 
room which had been reserved for their use 
during the voyage. 

Madame de Vernoux, in departing from 
France, was leaving the grave of her husband, 
— all that remained to her of the one she most 
loved on earth. Though still young, he had 
been taken from her after a lingering illness. 

She was a Creole by birth, and was born in 
San Domingo. She had lost her mother in 
childhood ; and because of this misfortune, her 
father, who was of French origin, decided to 
leave the colony, and return to his native coun- 
try. His daughter became altogether French 
in her habits, and at the age of twenty was mar- 
ried to M. de Vernoux. The first years of their 
marriage had been very happy; and with the 
birth of little Theresa their happiness seemed 
complete. Reverses of fortune suddenly fell 
upon the father of Madame de Vernoux, has- 
tening his death; and two years later, when 
M. de Vernoux followed him, his wife found 
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After much painful hesitation, the poor woman 
found courage to make a sacrifice of her own 
wishes for the sake of her child, and wrote to 
her uncle that since he had so kindly remem- 
bered her, she would gladly come. A few 
weeks after this determination, the two em- 
barked together, as we have seen. 

At this period the journey to America was 
much longer and more tedious than upon the 
steamers of the present day. But Madame de 
Vernoux found many sad moments diverted by 
this change in her life. During the voyage she 
passed some hours each day endeavoring to in- 
struct her daughter in advance regarding the 
customs and habits of the new country, which 
were so different from those of the land they 
were leaving. The novelty of this life, she 
knew, would be amusing to her daughter; but 
she instinctively felt that Theresa might look 
with repugnance upon habits and customs so 
opposite to their own. 

The voyage was pleasant, with no accidents or 
delays ; and one bright morning, when coming 
on deck, Madame de Vernoux heard the cap- 
tain give orders to signal their approach to 
the Island of San Domingo. Instantly all was 
excitement upon the ship. Every passenger 
engaged in preparations for disembarking. 
Madame de Vernoux alone seemed sad and 
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depressed; but she concealed these feelings 
from her daughter, and when the ship came 
into the harbor, she cheerfully pointed out to 
her the great number of small canoes which 
had come out to convey the passengers to the 
shore. Theresa looked with astonishment upon 
the negro sailors who were conducting the 
passengers from the ship. She had never 
before seen these black people assembled in 
great numbers. 

A gentleman now ascended the stairs which 
led to the vessel's deck. He appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, was tall, with dignified 
manner and pleasing face. He wore the costume 
of the planters of the colony. He addressed 
some words to the captain ; then advancing rap- 
idly toward Madame de Vernoux, he extended 
his hand, saying, — 

"Welcome, my dear niece, to this country, 
from which you have so long been absent ; but 
I trust you will soon learn to love again this, 
your native land." And with a frank and agree- 
able expression which seemed habitual to him, 
he added, ** You will find yourself among your 
dear friends, who will devote themselves to mak- 
ing your life cheerful and happy. And you too, 
my dear little one," said he, turning to Theresa, 
half concealed behind her mother, — ** you have 
your little cousins awaiting your arrival with im- 
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patience, and I shall convey you without delay 
to our home/* 

Grateful for this kind welcome, Madame de 
Vernoux embraced her uncle; and with diffi- 
culty repressing her tears, she thanked him for 
the affection shown to her and her child. 

In a few moments all three were on shore; 
but the home of M. de Monremy being several 
miles distant, they entered a carriage driven by 
a negro coachman. As they proceeded along 
the road from Cape Hayti, where they had dis- 
embarked, the country appeared more and more 
cultivated; and as they passed a number of 
French plantations they saw groups of negroes, 
both men and women, working in the fields of 
rice and sugar-cane. The dress and appearance 
of these people were different from anything 
Theresa had ever seen, and she gazed on them 
with a face so full of astonishment that her 
uncle smiled as he looked at her. The little girl 
did not venture to question him, but contented 
herself with observation. The prairies, covered 
with grass, made one continuous line of verd- 
ure. The perfume of roses announced their 
near approach to a house, and M. de Monrdmy 
said to them, "In a few moments we shall be 
there." 

Soon after, the carriage stopped before a 
large mansion, two stories high and surrounded 
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by cool and spacious verandas. It occupied 
a space in the centre of handsomely arranged 
grounds, containing banana-trees, stately palms, 
and bushes laden with roses. Fragrant flower- 
ing vines trailed over the verandas, while the 
columns were entwined with a wealth of rain- 
bow-hued foliage. The roof, which was flat, 
formed a sort of terrace. 

The negro servants rushed out upon the 
arrival of the carriage, and seizing the trunks, 
hastened to carry them into the house. One of 
the negroes offered to assist Theresa to alight, 
but she refused the black hand which he ex- 
tended. The white teeth in the middle of his 
ebony face made a most disagreeable impres- 
sion upon her; but a look from her mamma 
helped to dispel this repulsion, which she felt to 
be unreasonable. 

M. de Monr^my now led the way into the 
gallery, which seemed a sort of vestibule. At 
the same moment, through an open door on 
the ' opposite side, Madame de Monr^my ap- 
peared, followed by her two children. She ad- 
vanced with the languid step habitual to the 
ladies of that climate. She was slender in form, 
with a delicate, pleasing face, which, however, 
lacked expression. 

She greeted her niece with cordiality ; and her 
affectionate manner toward little Theresa would 
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have placed the child at once at her ease, ex- 
cept that the presence of her cousins somewhat 
embarrassed her. The boy, who appeared to be 
about thirteen years old, was very tall, and large 
in proportion. His manner was haughty; and 
the ill-concealed look of disdain with which he 
regarded his cousin did not serve to reassure 
the poor child. She hardly answered when he 
bade her ** Good-day ! " and hastily left his side 
to greet his sister. The latter resembled her 
brother in features, but seemed much more 
agreeable in rnanner. She was indeed a singu- 
lar-looking child. Small for her age of eleven 
years, with her olive complexion and jet black 
hair, she was not at all pretty, but her expres- 
sion was so open and frank that one felt attracted 
toward her in spite of her plainness; her hair, 
cut short in consequence of a recent illness, com- 
pleted the likeness to her brother. She spoke 
first to Theresa, and as the parents led the way 
into the parlor, she grasped her hand, and throw- 
ing her arms about her neck, said in a voice full 
of kindness and affection, — 

" My dear cousin, you are not acquainted 
with us yet, but you can see that we are very 
happy, Ernest and I, that you have come. We 
have no other companions, and we two are al- 
ways together. You will not be lonesome. I am 
so glad that your mamma has brought you, and 
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I am sure we shall love you very much. Shall 
we not, Brother? '* 

** Certainly, Gabrielle, if she is contented here. 
But she hardly has that appearance." 

** Why, she has only just come ! I do not 
think she looks at all proud, and I am delighted 
to have this new little friend.'* Then, turning 
to Theresa, she said, " You know, dear cousin, 
that you are not used to our country, and you 
will see many things to amuse you here.'* 

" Oh, I am happy in knowing you,** replied 
Theresa; "and Mamma has already told me a 
great deal about your country. These black 
men seem so strange, I shall be afraid to speak 
to them as I did to our own servants. Do they 
understand French?'* 

" Oh, yes." said Ernest, " they understand it, 
though many of them speak it very badly; but 
that is no wonder, they are so ignorant. Yet 
you need not talk much to them ; they will do 
all you wish." 

"Because they know that they will be pun- 
ished if they do not obey," said Gabrielle. 
" You do not know them yet ; you will find that 
they can be very ugly." 

" It is only their black faces that look ugly to 
me," said Theresa. " But they do not seem 
bad, and it is not their fault that they are so 
black. I am sorry that the poor man who 
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offered to help me should think I was afraid to 
have him touch my hand." 

" Ah ! " said Ernest, scornfully, " don't think 
they understand those things! 1 assure you 
they never notice them." 

Theresa, a Httle surprised at this answer, was 
about to reply, when they were interrupted by 
their parents, who came from the parlor that 
Theresa and her mamma might be conducted 
to their apartments. They followed Madame 
de Monr^my, who led the way into the rooms 
prepared for them. These consisted of two 
chambers and a small parlor adjoining, which 
were furnished as elegantly as those they had 
occupied in Paris, though in an entirely dif- 
ferent fashion. 

Madame de Vernoux and her daughter were 
glad to find themselves once more alone, after 
their first meeting with their relatives in this 
strange country. 





CHAPTER n. 

THERESA AND THE NEGROES. 

MADAME DE VERNOUX sat for some 
moments silent and pensive, when her 
little daughter, looking at her, said, — 

" You seem sad, my poor mamma ! I had 
thought that you would be a little happier after 
meeting our kind uncle, who was so anxious to 
have us come here." 

" I am touched with the affection he has 
shown us, my child; and if I am sad, it is only 
for the moment, while my mind is filled with 
memories of the past, and thoughts of begin- 
ning a life so entirely different" 
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" And I, too, do not feel altogether at my ease," 
said Theresa. " They are very kind to me ; but 
I see so many strange things, and my cousins 
have such a singular manner of speaking, that I 
do not know how to answer them." 

** What do they say that is so singular? " 

" It is about those negroes," said Theresa. ** I 
do not like them very much, but my cousins 
speak of them in a way that I do not under- 
stand. Are they not human, like us, Mamma, 
in spite of their black skins? " 

" Certainly, my child ; but they have not 
been trained like our servants in France, since 
God has given them less intelligence than the 
whites. But they are very kind-hearted, and 
capable of much attachment to those who are 
kind to them ; and these good qualities make 
up for their lack of intelligence." 

" I feel better since you have told me that, 
Mamma ; for we are going to be waited on by 
them, and I shall try to get used to their ugly 
color." 

At this moment some one rapped at the door, 
and a negress entered. Her costume was not 
different from that of ordinary servants, except 
that she wore a showy handkerchief wound 
about her head. Making a low bow, she said : 

"Madame has sent me to be at your service, 
my new mistress." 
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** Ah ! Is it you, my good woman, who will 
wait upon us?" and Madame de Vernoux anx- 
iously regarded this woman, who would be so 
often in the company of her child. 

She was about thirty years of age, homely, 
almost repulsive in appearance; but her kind 
face, when turned toward them, relieved any dis- 
agreeable impression. She began at once to 
open the trunks, and. laying out the things, 
arranged them with a dexterity which agreeably 
surprised Madame de Vernoux. Theresa, who, 
since the woman's entrance, had not taken her 
eyes from her, was much astonished to see that 
she could do as well as their servants at home. 
Still, she disliked the idea of having those black 
hands touch her things ; and she began herself 
to unpack a box of pretty articles which she 
liked best, and had selected herself on leaving 
France. She was placing them upon a little 
stand in her chamber, when the servant, observ- 
ing that she had some difficulty in finding cer- 
tain things, drew near, offering her aid. Her 
black face had such a pleasant expresssion, as 
she looked at Theresa, that the child felt less 
repugnance, and gladly accepted the offered 
services. 

**You are very quick," she said, *' and you 
help me a great deal. What is your name? " 

" They call me Chloe," replied the woman. 
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"Did you wait on my cousins before our 
arrival?" 

** Yes, with the other servants." 

" Perhaps you are sorry at leaving them? " 

** Oh, no, no. They are very hard to please, 
and Ernest often gets angry and has us poor 
servants punished." 

"What?" cried Theresa, in astonishment. 
"How can he do that?" 

" He tells the master whatever he pleases, and 
the master believes him; and we are either 
beaten by the overseer, or he does not gives us 
enough to eat." 

"Oh, how can Ernest be so unkind? I am 
glad that you have been sent to us, my poor 
Chloe, for Mamma will never complain of you, 
I am sure ; and you seem to be very good." 

" Oh, you are a good little mistress to speak 
kindly to poor Chloe ! I shall always try to 
please you," she said. 

They continued their work together for some 
moments, when the sound of a bell was heard. 

" What is that?'* asked Theresa. 

" It is the breakfast-bell, and we must call your 
mamma, for the master does not like to wait." 

Theresa ran to her mamma; and quickly 
completing their toilets, they were conducted 
by Chloe to the dining-room. It was large and 
spacious, in the form of a gallery, giving a view 
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of the veranda, with its fragrant and beautiful 
vines. This room is regarded in the colonies as 
the most important in the house, serving as a 
place of reunion for the family, after dining. It 
was richly and elegantly furnished. The walls 
were decorated with stuffed birds in brilliant 
colors ; singular horns and heads of wild ani- 
mals; bright grasses, and many curious and 
oddly fashioned ornaments, all new to Theresa. 
Madame de Vernoux herself could not restrain 
an exclamation of surprise and admiration, as 
she entered the door. M. de Monr^my, who 
heard her, said smilingly, — 

** I see, my dear niece, by your look of aston- 
ishment, that you will have to renew completely 
your knowledge of your country ; and you will 
find great pleasure in the reminiscences of your 
childhood." 

" It is true that everything seems as new to 
me as to my daughter, and I admire very much 
these beautiful and interesting objects which 
surround you here." 

Madame de Monr6my now entered with her 
children. M. de Monremy immediately rang 
the bell, and several servants came in, bringing 
the different dishes. Soon all were seated at 
the table. Theresa was placed beside her cou- 
sins. All at once Gabrielle, looking behind 
her, called out, — 
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« 

"Why is it that PhilHs is not here? I am 

used to having her wait on me. Ernest, please 

send Caesar to find her." 

Obedient to the order, Caesar left the room, 
and soon returned, leading by the hand a girl 
several years younger than Gabrielle, and the 
two placed themselves behind the chairs of 
the children. 

**I do not wish you to be late, Phillis." said 
Gabrielle, " and the next time it occurs I shall 
have you punished." 

"And now, take that ! " added Ernest, striking 
the poor child with his hand. Theresa, filled 
with indignation, expected to see her uncle or 
aunt reprove Ernest for this rough and cruel 
act; but neither of them appeared to notice 
it, and Ernest calmly proceeded to order his 
breakfast. She looked with compassion toward 
Phillis, who remained quiet, with her eyes cast 
down and full of tears ; and the other servants, 
impressed by this scene, hastened to obey the 
slightest orders, as if in fear. 

The viands differed but little from those in 
France. At the end of the meal a refreshing 
drink was served, composed of water with 
lemon-juice, sugar, and rum, very commonly 
used in this warm climate. 

Leaving the table, they seated themselves 
on the veranda, where in the distance they saw 
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groups of negroes working in fields of rice 
and corn. The sun was very hot, and Theresa 
exclaimed, — 

** Oh, those poor men are bareheaded ! How 
they must feel the heat ! " 

"They seem to stand it very well," replied 
Madame de Vernoux. " I am astonished myself 
that they are not sunstruck." 

" My dear niece," said M. de Monremy, " you 
have forgotten the temperament of the negroes. 
Accustomed from infancy to having their heads 
uncovered, they endure the heat much better 
than we do." 

" And," added Madame de Monremy, lan- 
guidly, ** their thick crimpy hair acts as a 
shield. I assure you that your sympathies 
are wasted." 

"Besides," said M. de Monremy, "we give 
them two hours* rest in the heat of the day. 
There is the bell now, calling them from work." 

" Where are they going now ? " asked 
Theresa. 

" Into their huts, to rest and eat," replied 
Ernest. 

" Are they far from here? " 

" Oh, no. Do you see that row of little roofs 
there? That is where they live." 

" Mamma, may I go and see those little 
houses? they look so queer." 
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** Yes, my daughter, if your cousins are 
willing to take you." 

'* Certainly," said Gabrielle, walking cheer- 
fully beside her. " I will show them to you. 
It will be very amusing." 

** Not very," replied Ernest, in a sullen tone, 
as he slowly followed them. " And when she 
has seen these dirty blacks, she will no longer 
wish to go near them." 

The children were soon in the midst of the 
houses. On each side of a court planted with 
large trees were twenty of these little huts. 
They were constructed of mud and dry wood, 
and were all of the same pattern. In front was 
the larger and more substantial house of the 
overseer. The old women were going back and 
forth among the huts, while the children played 
and rolled on the ground. The older children 
wore a simple dress of showy color. 

Theresa looked with interest upon this scene ; 
then in a low voice she said to Gabrielle, — 

" I should like very much to enter one of 
these cabins, but I would be afraid to go in 
alone." 

** You will not get me to go with you," said 
Ernest, overhearing her remark. ** They are 
dirty and smell bad." 

Like her brother, Gabrielle shrunk from en- 
tering the hut ; but she was desirous of pleasing 
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her cousin. Just then a negro woman advanced 
toward them, looking somewhat embarrassed. 

'* Why, it is Chloe ! " cried Theresa joyously. 
''What are you doing here?" 

" I came to see my little girl. She stays 
there in the third hut, with my mother; and 
when I have finished my work, I come to see 
her." 

** But why does she not live at the house with 
you?" asked Theresa. 

" Oh, the master does not wish it,** answered 
Chloe quickly ; " and Yola never dares to enter 
the house." 

"You may be sure he does not wish it," inter- 
rupted Ernest, in a tone of disdain. ** It is 
enough that he supports so many of you who 
are there to serve us." 

Chloe made no reply; but Theresa, wishing 
to atone for her cousin's rudeness, looked kindly 
toward the little Yola, who stood close beside 
her mother, and said, — 

" She is pretty, and has pretty manners. 
How old are you, Yola? " 

" Eight years," answered the child, in a low 
voice. 

** What have you to eat." 

" Corn-cake," said Yola. 

" But that is cake. What does she eat with 
it. Chloe?" 
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** Nothing else, little" mistress. It is her 
dinner." 

" Poor child ! she is poorly fed," said 
Theresa. " When I can, I shall send l\er some- 
thing better, Chloe." 

** Oh, no ! " quickly answered Chloe, leaning 
toward her, and speaking in a low voice, that 
the others might not hear. " I should be pun- 
ished, and little Yola would be taken away." 

"Why?" exclaimed Theresa, ** if I should 
give it to her myself?" 

** Because the blacks must not eat the same 
as the whites. You did not know it, little mis- 
tress, since you have not been long in this coun- 
try; but you will find out. The poor blacks 
are not happy." And she turned quickly, 
leading her daughter into the hut. 

Theresa followed as far as the door, and 
stopped' there in surprise. The hut consisted 
of one^ room, which to her looked strangely fur- 
nished. Two coarse mats, thrown upon the 
floor served as beds; several wooden stools 
stood in a corner; and for kitchen utensils, 
calabashes and gourds of different sizes hung 
from the wall. Strange ornaments adorned the 
walls, — strings of red and yellow peppers and 
bunches of bright herbs stretched around the 
room, — and some skins of wild beasts- com- 
pletely filled the remaining space. 
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" What are those little bowls ? They do not 
seem to be of wood," said Theresa, after a 
moment's silence. 

"They are to hold our food," answered Chloe. 

" But are not dishes and plates more conve- 
nient? " 

" Oh, yes ; but they are too good for the 
blacks, and we cannot have them ! " 

"Where do you find these funny cups? " 

" They are drinking-cups, made of gourds 
from which the seeds have been taken ; we dry 
them in the sun." 

" Oh, it is too bad they do not give you 
better things ! poor Chloe ! Where did you 
get those pretty feathers and those skins on the 
wall?" 

** Ah, those? they were brought home by my 
poor husband, Marco. Sometimes they allow 
us to keep a few of the things from the hunt. 
These I keep to remember him by. He is 
dead," said Chloe, sadly. 

** Oh, poor Chloe ! " said Theresa, with com- 
passion. " You are alone, and little Yola has no 
papa, like myself." And the poor child, think- 
ing of her own loss, began to weep. Yola, who 
had listened in silence, seeing Theresa weeping, 
and understanding that she had spoken kindly 
of her, approached timidly toward the little 
stranger, and taking her hand, gently kissed it. 

3 
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Theresa, touched by this impulsive action, and 
forgetting her dislike of the blacks, leaned tow- 
ard the little Yola and embraced her. At this 
moment, she raised her eyes to Chloe, who 
gazed with emotion upon this act of condescen- 
sion, so unusual on the part of the whites toward 
them. Seizing Theresa's hand, Chloe carried 
it to her lips, and murmured, in a trembling 
voice, — 

" Thanks, oh, thanks, my little mistress ! 
Chloe and Yola will always, always be grateful 
to you." 

Just then Theresa heard herself called by her 
cousins, and Ernest said, — 

" Come quickly. Cousin ! What keeps you so 
long in those hovels? There are some things 
going on out here of more interest," 




CHAPTER III. 



I^'HERESA, on hastening to rejoin her cous- 
ins, noticed an unusual commotion in the 
large court. The overseer had come from his 
house, and was going from one hut to another, 
leading out the little negro girls and placing 
them in a line in the yard. 

" What is he going to do? " asked Theresa, of 
Gabrielle. 

" One of Papa's friends, who lives on a neigh- 
boring plantation, has sent his overseer to pur- 
chase one of our little girls, and he is coming to 
make a selection." 

" What ! " cried Theresa. " Does he take her 
away? Aad will her parents permit it? " 
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" They cannot help it, if Papa wishes to sell 
her,'* replied Gabrielle. 

" But surely they would prefer to keep her," 
said Theresa, quickly. 

"They do whatever they are made to do," 
replied Ernest. "They have to obey, and they 
understand it They are used to these things. 
Ah, now that I think of it, you know, Gabrielle, 
Mamma said Theresa could have a little girl to 
amuse her, as you have. This would be a good 
time to make a selection, before the stranger 
arrives." 

" That is true," said Gabrielle. " You will 
have all of them to choose from, and I will help 
you." 

"What?" said Theresa. " Do you think I 
would force one of these little girls to leave her 
mamma, merely to amuse me ? I do not wish 
it." 

Gabrielle, astonished, was about to reply, 
when they heard cries of distress coming from 
the huts. Looking toward them, Theresa saw 
the weeping mothers standing in the doors and 
wringing their hands in despair ; stretching their 
arms toward the children in the yard, but not 
daring to approach them. 

"Oh, the poor mothers! " cried Theresa, her 
eyes overflowing with tears. " I told you that 
they would grieve for their little ones." 
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•' It is true," said Gabrielle, in a voice that 
showed she was a little touched. " I do not 
care to look at them any longer. If you wish, 
we will go," and she turned away. 

Theresa was about to follow, when she saw 
the overseer come out of Chloe's hut, leading 
little Yola, who was crying bitterly. Pitiful 
shrieks came from the hut ; and poor Chloe, 
overcome with grief, was scarcely able to walk, 
but she made a feeble attempt to follow her 
child, when she was stopped by an imperious 
gesture from the overseer. In an instant Thcr 
resa was beside her. 

" Oh, my little mistress ! " murmured Chloe. 
** They are taking Yola ; they have chosen her ! ** 
And she broke forth again in tears and moans. 

** What ! '* exclaimed Theresa with emotion, 
"will you never see her again? Oh, poor 
Chloe! It is dreadful! What can you do to 
keep her?" 

" Nothing," said the unhappy woman. " Since 
the little mistress does not need her, if the mas- 
ter wishes it, she will have to go." 

On hearing these words, a quick thought came 
to Theresa. 

" Wait," said she. ** I think I may be able to 
do something for you ! " And she flew like an 
arrow in the direction of the house. 

Ernest and Gabrielle, astonished at her sud- 
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den departure, followed mechanically at a dis- 
tance. They had not proceeded far when they 
saw Theresa returning toward them, leading 
her mamma, and followed by M. de Monr^my. 
She was talking rapidly. 

** Why did you run away from us? " demanded 
Ernest. 

" Oh, I am so happy, Ernest ! Uncle is will- 
ing to leave Yola here, that she may serve me, 
with her mother." 

" But only a few moments ago you said that 
you did not want her," replied Ernest, very 
much astonished. 

** But I wish to keep her from going away," 
said Theresa. ** Hurry, Mamma ! Let us go and 
tell Chloe ! " And she ran on toward the huts. 

The first person she saw in the court was the 
stranger, and at the same moment Chloe threw 
herself before her. 

" Oh, can you save her? " cried Chloe, seeing 
the radiant face of Theresa. " Speak quickly ! 
the overseer has come ! " 

" Do not fear, Chloe. Yola need not go. I 
have asked my uncle for her, and she is to sitay 
with you." 

The poor woman remained motionless. She 
did not seem to understand these words, and 
looked anxiously toward M. de Monr^my, who 
at this instant came toward his overseer. 
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" Smith," said he, " in making a choice you 
have selected the child of the woman Chloe. 
My little niece desires her, and I wish to give 
Yola to her." 

The overseer, apparently surprised, spoke to 
him in a low voice, in dissent. " It is certainly 
more to your advantage, but I do not insist." 
And letting go of Yola's hand, he pushed her 
from him, saying in a rough tone, " Go away ! 
I want nothing more to do with you." 

In an instant Chloe lifted her child in her 
arms, and ran into the cabin with her recovered 
treasure. Theresa followed her ; and after the 
first joyful emotions, the mother fell on her 
knees before her, covering her hands with 
kisses and murmuring thanks. Then, placing 
little Yola in the same position before Theresa, 
she said, "You see this little mistress? It is 
she who has saved you. You must always love 
her, and never forget what she has done for 
you this day." 

" Oh, yes ! " said Yola, still in tears. " I love 
her ! " and she kissed the hands of Theresa, 
who was deeply impressed by all that had 
passed. 

Madame de Vernoux had remained with her 
uncle, and witnessed from a distance this touch- 
ing scene. But the anguish upon the faces of 
the other poor mothers whose children were 
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now exposed to the cruel separation, moved her 
maternal heart, and she could not refrain from 
speaking in a low tone to her uncle. 

'* Is it necessary that you should select from 
these children? Is there not an orphan among 
them, whose departure would cause no tears or 
regrets ? " 

** I think there are two or three ; but it is 
usual, my dear niece, to leave the selection of 
the child with the purchaser." 

** Could you not deviate this time from this 
sad custom? It remains for you to complete 
the happiness you have given my daughter by 
removing the trouble from the other poor 
mothers.'* 

M. de Monr^my evidently thought her sensi- 
tiveness exaggerated ; but not wishing to refuse 
her request, he made known to the overseer his 
conclusion to sell one of the orphans ; and 
Madame de Vernoux was assured by the new 
owner that the child should receive as good 
treatment on his plantation as on the one she 
was leaving. 

Theresa, having no sad thoughts to mar her 
pleasure, asked permission to take Yola with 
Chloe to the house. She walked joyously, 
holding her new little protege by the hiand; 
and Chloe followed, still trembling with emo- 
tion. They ascended a little staircase ill a part 
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of the house where the servants lodged. The 
small room occupied by Chloe was poorly fur- 
nished, and consisted of a cot and a wooden 
chest. 

" Oh, you have poor lodgings, Chloe," said 
Theresa. ** You have no place to make a bed 
for Yola ! " 

'* That is nothing," answered Chloe. ** Yola 
shall sleep with me." 

"But where will she put her clothes? There 
is no wardrobe," said Theresa. 

" In the chest there, with mine. I shall bring 
them from the cabin; they will take but little 
room." 

When Chloe had left them alone, Yola fol- 
lowed Theresa to her chamber, and stood with 
admiration before the beautiful objects upon the 
table. Theresa, observing that she liked partic- 
ularly a little tea-set, said to her : " You know 
those tiny little cups are not for myself, but my 
doll." And as Yola did not appear to under- 
stand, she led her before a little cradle upon 
which lay a large French doll. Yola, who had 
never seen a doll before, looked at it with 
amazement, without daring to come near. 

"Is it your little brother?" said she, in a 
whisper. 

" No," said Theresa, laughing. " It is a doll. 
It is not alive. See ! touch it ! " and taking the 
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doll, she placed it in Yola's arms. The child's 
joy seemed so great that she was unable to speak, 
but she feasted her eyes on the object she held. 

" Did you never have a doll, that you seem 
so astonished? Perhaps Gabrielle has one, and 
you have seen hers ? " 

**Oh, no! I have never been here before. 
Phillis told me about them, but I did not know 
that they were as beautiful as babies." 

" This doll is very large, but there are some 
smaller ones which are very pretty. Look at 
this little one. How do you like it? " 

** Oh, it is so pretty, and dressed as you are, 
with a pink dress and little slippers ! " 

" Well, Yola, if you like, you may carry it 
out-doors, and I will take my large one." And 
Theresa handed her the doll, with numerous 
cautions about holding it 

Upon reaching the terrace, she encountered 
Gabrielle coming from the house. "Why, 
Theresa ! " exclaimed Gabrielle. " Do you 
allow Yola to take your doll? She holds it 
very awkwardly and will let it fall." 

** I do not think she will let it fall," said 
Theresa, " and she is so happy that it does me 
good to see her ! " 

** Well, it will be a wonder if she does not 
break it. But since you have yours, I will get 
mine. Mamma thought I was too large for a 
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doll this year; but I love them so much that 
she bought me a new one. Wait, I will get it ; " 
and she soon returned with a beautiful doll in 
her arms. 

They proceeded toward the woods, at a little 
distance from the house. On entering the 
forest Theresa cried out, — 

" Oh, what lovely woods ! Such beautiful 
trees ! " 

" There is a stream of water here/' said 
Gabrielle, "where Ernest and I sometimes 
catch tortoises. It is such fun ; they are small, 
with soft shells." 

** I think I hear some voices," said Theresa. 
" Listen ! " 

" It is Ernest," exclaimed Gabrielle, " I ex- 
pect he is on the way there now ! " and she 
ran through the woods, followed by the others. 
In a short time, they were at the edge of a little 
stream, where they found Ernest, and Caesar 
and Phillis with him ; Ernest held a net, Caesar 
was preparing another, while Phillis held a 
basket. 

" Ernest, why did you come to fish without 
us?" demanded Gabrielle. 

** Because you make too much noise and 
frighten the tortoises away; and there are not 
many here, any more." 

" You might have been satisfied with Caesar, 
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without taking Phillis when I need her myself. 
Phillis, I wish you would not follow after others 
without my permission ! " 

** I do not think it is anything very bad,*' 
answered Ernest quickly. ** She has done 
nothing to help me ! " 

" I do not care whether she has done any- 
thing or not," said Gabrielle angrily. ** I do 
not interfere with Caesar, and I do not want you 
to take Phillis again ; you know that she belongs 
to me alone." At these words she caught hold 
of Phillis and pulled her to her side. 

*' She need not carry off my basket with her," 
said Ernest, and he turned to snatch the basket 
from her hand ; but the movement was so sud- 
den that Phillis, who stood near the water, 
staggered backward and fell into the stream. 
The basket, which contained two or three tor- 
toises, floated on the water. 

** Oh, poor child ! " cried Theresa, running 
toward Phillis, who had caught hold of some 
branches and was trying to climb up the bank ; 
and reaching out her hand, she helped her to 
the shore. 

" How stupid ! *' said Ernest. ** She has left 
the basket in the water. I had already a dish of 
tortoises; now I shall have to commence over 
again. Don*t come near me with your wet 
clothes ! She is yours now," said he, sneer- 
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ingly. " I don't want her any longer. You can 
take her away," and he laughed loudly. 

'* See how she trembles ! " said Theresa. 
" She must go and change her clothes, or she 
will take cold." 

" Pshaw ! These blacks are not so sensitive 
as that," replied Gabrielle. ** But I do not care 
to see her in that condition. Go on quickly, 
Phillis, and do not leave the house until I 
return." 

The poor child moved away, looking so. un- 
happy that Theresa, touched with pity, spoke 
to Yola to accompany her, and added, ** You 
may play together with my doll, to amuse 
you." 

"What nonsense!" said Ernest. **If it is 
necessary to amuse these servants, they are 
not worth much." 

" She has had an adventure so disagreeable 
that it will take her some time to forget it," said 
Theresa, with animation. 

" Very well. If you are going to spoil your 
servant that way, you will find it very easy. 
You will see ! " 

Perceiving that Caesar appeared to listen 
with some interest to the words of Theresa, 
Ernest said to him roughly,*— 

*M advise you not to take that to yourself. 
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Go and get that basket out of the water, — the 
work of another imbecile ! " 

Without a word, the boy took off his shoes, 
and rolling up his trousers, waded into the 
stream. He made two or three efforts to reach 
the basket, but stopped each time with a move- 
ment of pain. 

" Go on ! " cried Ernest. 

" There are so many stones," answered Caesar, 
in plaintive tones. 

" Very well, they will not kill you," replied 
Ernest, roughly; "that thick skin of yours 
is strong enough to stand it." 

Theresa, still indignant at the manner in 
which her cousins had treated Phillis, felt thor- 
oughly angry at the harshness of Ernest; she 
could not refrain from saying, in a reproachful 
tone, — 

** Oh Ernest, it is too bad the way you abuse 
that poor boy! I am not going to see it; I 
will leave you ! " 

And she hurried away. 

Gabrielle hesitated, scarcely daring to join 
her cousin, for she felt that she had also merited 
a part of the blame. She had often been 
shocked by the cruelty of her brother, which 
seemed all the more apparent in contrast with 
the kindness of Theresa. She could not help 
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but recognize his injustice. Turning to him, 
she said abruptly, — 

" Theresa is right ! you are very cruel." 

And she left him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PARROTS AND THE SERPENT. 



THE children did not return to the house 
until called to dinner. Theresa sat at 
her usual place beside Gabrielle ; but they were 
more quiet than usual, the adventure of the 
morning having estranged them somewhat. 

" My dear," said M. de Monr^my, " where is 
your little maid ? You must have her to wait on 
you, as my children are waited upon by the ser- 
vants I gave them." 

" I do not need any one at the table, Uncle," 
answered Theresa, with some embarrassment. 

" It is certainly more convenient to have some 
one at hand," said M. de Monr^my. 
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"Theresa is not accustomed to be waited 
upon," said Madame de Vernoux, anxious to 
relieve her little daughter ; " and I do not wish 
her to require the services of her maid except 
when she really needs her." 

" As you please, my dear niece," said M. de 
Monremy, evidently a little annoyed ; " but I 
thought you intended adopting the customs of 
the colony." 

Not wishing to continue this conversation, 
Madame de Vernoux made no reply, but hastily 
changed the subject. 

** What curious forests you have in this coun- 
try. Uncle ! I have not walked any great dis- 
tance, but I much admire those beautiful trees 
that I have seen from my window." 

** They are the mahogany trees, tall and ma- 
jestic indeed," answered M. de Monremy. " They 
extend to the neighboring plantation, and form 
quite a little grove. But we are upon the bor- 
ders of a real forest, and the woods that you see 
behind the house are but the beginning. They 
cover several miles. Those which are near 
us are filled with birds of fine plumage, — the 
most beautiful parrots, mocking-birds, and many 
other varieties in great numbers. The first day 
of leisure I have I will take you there ; and you 
will never regret that delightful excursion." 

" In that case, if you will permit it, I should 
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like to have Theresa accompany us; for she 
loves those beautiful things, and questions me 
about everything new that she sees here.** 

Theresa thanked her mamma by a grateful 
look, and Ernest exclaimed, — 

" Very well ; we will all share in this pleasure. 
I shall carry my little gun, to shoot a parrot 
and mount him afterward." 

" I think it is dangerous for him to carry his 
gun on these excursions," objected Madame de 
Monrdmy. ** I am always fearing some acci- 
dent since you have given it to him.** 

" My dear,** replied her husband, " Ernest is 
thirteen years old, and has begun to use his 
gun with some skill. Yet I never allow him to 
hunt alone, — old Pompey is always witn him ; 
and you might take the same precaution when 
I am not here." 

" But you know, my dear husband, I do not 
see him, for I never leave the house; even a 
short walk fatigues me.*' 

" What ! '* interrupted Madame de Vernoux, 
in astonishment. " Have you never visited these 
magnificent woods which surround you? In 
going any distance could you not drive your 
carriage very easily under the shade trees ? ** 

" All movements are fatiguing to me, my dear 
niece; and I confess I most appreciate quiet and 
repose, in our warm and debilitating climate.'* 
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" That is true," said Gabrielle. " Mamma 
never walks with us. It is all the better for the 
rest of us," she added in a low voice to her 
cousin, ** for Papa pays no attention to us out- 
doors, and we can do as we please." 

'* When we go," said Ernest, '* I shall take 
Caesar; he has good luck in finding game." 

The next morning Gabrielle called Theresa, 
who was still in her chamber. ** What is it? " 
she said, answering from her window. 

" I came to ask if you would like to walk 
with us this beautiful morning. Papa is busy, 
and cannot take us to the forest, as he spoke 
of doing yesterday; but that is no reason 
why we should stay in the yard. Ernest and I 
are going a little distance. Hurry down." 

" Well, is she coming?" asked Ernest of his 
sister, as he came along. 

" She has gone to ask permission of her 
mamma," said Gabrielle. 

" What nonsense ! " said he, " to take the 
trouble of asking permission for such a little 
thing! But she has such queer ideas! I am 
going to take my rifle, and I have ordered 
Caesar to carry my game-pouch; it is foolish 
to go close to the parrots without shooting 
them. I will go on before, and you must not 
act surprised before Theresa at seeing me with 
my rifle, or she will not go with us." 
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** But you know, Ernest, that you have never 
carried it alone ; and Papa would not like it, if 
he knew." 

" I do not thank you for your advice," said 
Ernest, angrily. " At my age I do not need 
to be told what I can do. I know very well 
that Papa would allow it, if I asked him, but I 
will not take the trouble of running after him. 
I hear Theresa coming, and I want you to make 
no more remarks, as I shall not notice them." 

Theresa now came running toward her cous- 
ins, wearing, like them, a large straw hat with 
broad brim, indispensable in this climate. 

** Mamma has consented that I should go 
with you, on condition that you will go no far- 
ther than the usual limit of your walks." 

" You need not fear," answered Ernest ironi- 
cally. " There is no danger of your getting lost. 
I am going to call Caesar, and we will join you." 

The two little girls walked slowly on through 
the garden which separated the house from the 
woods. Gabrielle was silent, feeling somewhat 
uneasy at her brother's disobedience. She tried 
to persuade herself that she had no responsi- 
bility in the matter ; but still she knew that she 
was not obliged to accompany him. She re- 
plied absently to the questions of her cousin, 
who was beginning to notice her silence, when 
Ernest joined them with Caesar. 
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"Why, Ernest! how you frighten me with 
that gun ! " cried Theresa. " I am sure it is very 
imprudent ! And Uncle said last evening that 
he never allowed you to carry it, without him 
or Pompey." 

" Bah ! It was only to satisfy Mamma that 
he said that; for she is always afraid. But you 
need not worry; I know what Papa thinks, and 
what I can do." 

He spoke so decidedly that Theresa supposed 
he had obtained permission of his father ; and 
seeing that Gabrielle offered no objections, she 
said nothing more, except to beg him to walk 
in advance, as she still felt some uneasiness at 
seeing him armed. 

They walked in this way some distance. 
Before reaching the woods, they passed a part 
of the plantation where gangs of negroes were 
working in large fields of corn. Theresa, who 
had never seen this harvest work, stopped occa- 
sionally to watch them. The sun was very hot, 
and a young woman, who was bathed in per- 
spiration, seemed to be overcome with heat. 

" That must be very tiresome, bending over 
and working in that position in the hot sun," 
said Theresa. ** Can't you tell the poor gfirl to 
rest a little ? " 

"We never do that; they must not rest 
during the working hours ; and if the overseer 
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should see her idle he would punish her well, 
I assure you ! " 

" He is very cruel then ! You might at least 
speak to your papa, who does not know it ! " 

" But it is papa who has hired the overseer, 
and he knows how to manage the negroes ; we 
do not look after them. They are not whipped 
here as often as on some of the other planta- 
tions, where we hear their cries continually 
when passing by," said Ernest. 

" What ! whip the poor things ! " said The- 
resa, indignantly. ** Why do they whip them ; 
and what have they done to deserve it? " 

" Well," replied Ernest laughing, ** they have 
done what you wanted to advise that young 
woman to do, a few moments ago. They rest 
instead of working; and the overseer knows 
how to cure them of that ! " 

" But he has no right to do it in that man- 
ner ! " cried Theresa, with spirit. " It is cruel ! 
It is the first time I have heard anything like it." 

"Because it is the first time you have been 
in this country," said Gabrielle. ** It may be 
they need that treatment, since all the planters 
seem to think it necessary." 

" Perhaps you understand that it is not easy 
to change the customs of a country," said Ernest, 
" and you will pay less attention to these things 
when you have been here longer. But we will 
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not waste any more time over these lazy blacks. 
Let us hurry to the forest, where there are 
things more interesting.** And he hastened 
forward in the path. 

Theresa, who felt greatly shocked by what 
she had heard, walked more slowly than her 
cousins. She had almost a feeling of dislike for 
Ernest. But in a little while the disagreeable 
impressions passed away, for they had reached 
the superb mahogany woods, and she stood 
amazed before the magnificent trees of colossal 
proportions, clothed in verdure such as she 
had never seen in France. Gabrielle hastened 
after her brother, but Theresa experienced a feel- 
ing of fear in plunging into the dense shadows. 

" Let us rest here,** she called to Ernest. ** I 
feel a little afraid to enter.** 

** It is only your imagination,** said he. ** When 
you see the beautiful parrots, you will want to 
come nearer to admire them. We will not ven- 
ture very far; only follow me, and do not make 
any noise. You keep near me, Caesar.*' 

They now entered the woods, the little girls 
walking slowly behind. All at once Ernest 
stopped, and signalled them to do the same. 
Caesar pointed to a tree, and looking up, Theresa 
saw a crimson bird among the foliage. Ernest 
fired, and the bird disappeared. 

" You have missed him ! ** cried Gabrielle. 
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'* It is not surprising, at that height," said 
Ernest, a little piqued. ** But we will find 
plenty more." 

" How beautiful it was ! I have never seen 
anything so pretty," said Theresa. 

At this instant they heard a chattering of birds 
among the trees, and the children stopped at 
this new sound. Just then, they saw a large 
parrot fall from a tree, within a few feet of them. 
Theresa ran quickly to pick up the bird, which 
showed no signs of life, nor any trace of a 
wound. It was superb, with brilliant colors, red 
and blue, and she was delighted with its won- 
derful beauty. 

**How did you kill it, Ernest?" asked Gabri- 
elle. " I did not hear you shoot." 

" I do not know how it came here," answered 
Ernest, in a surly, tone. " It could not have 
fallen without some cause. Have you seen 
anything?" said he, turning to Caesar. Caesar 
remained silent, with his eyes cast down in con- 
fusion. Looking at him more closely, Ernest 
noticed that he carried something in his hand^ 
to which was attached a loop of elastic cord. 

" What have you in your hand ? " asked Er- 
nest, impatiently. " Answer me ! " 

" It is to kill the birds, Massa," said the little 
negro, timidly. 

"What! It was you who killed the bird?*' 
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cried Theresa, greatly surprised. **It was done 
very skilfully, without a gun." 

Ernest, vexed at this compliment addressed 
to another, seized the boy roughly by the hand 
and snatched from it the little instrument. 

** It seems almost impossible," said his sister, 
" that he could aim so well with such a simple 
thing." 

" It is easier than using a gun," answered Er- 
nest, quickly. " I will show you that I can aim 
just as well." 

The hunt continued. Theresa, holding the 
beautiful parrot in her hand, became more and 
more interested in the pursuit of birds so rare, 
and watched the movements of the young hunt- 
ers. She did not notice that they were pushing 
farther and farther into the forest. Gabrielle, 
however, remained silent, evidently feeling that 
they were beyond their usual limits. 

Ernest stopped. They heard him shoot, and 
this time a parrot was seen to drop from branch 
to branch, but unfortunately it lodged in the 
thick briers at the foot of the tree. 

"There!" cried Ernest, triumphantly, "I 
have one ! " 

" But we cannot get it,'* said Gabrielle ; ** and 
you will have no other chance to-day." 

" I shall have this bird," replied Ernest, vehe- 
mently, " for he is worth six such as Caesar's ; 
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I will order him to break through the briers. 
That IS his work. Go in there, Caesar, and bring 
him quickly." 

The little negro obeyed mechanically; but 
when he attempted to push into the brush, the 
briers were crossed in such a manner as to 
prevent his entrance, without separating them 
with his hands. 

*' It is impossible for him to enter that thicket 
full of thorns," cried Theresa, seeing the efforts 
of poor Caesar. ** Tell him to come back ! " 

** Pshaw ! It is not the first time he has been 
in this business,** replied Ernest ; ** I am not 
going to lose a fine parrot for that ! ** 

" But do you not see that his hands are 
bleeding? And how can he bring your bird, 
when he does not see it?** 

" I tell you they are used to such things," 
replied Ernest, impatiently. " Caesar, hurry 
and find it ! ** 

The boy renewed his efforts, and pushed a 
little farther, in spite of the thorns which tore 
his hands. 

" I do not understand how you can be so 
cruel to the poor child ! ** said Theresa, with 
tears in her eyes. And she walked away. But 
Caesar, who had heard her words, without 
daring to speak, turned toward her with a 
grateful look. 
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Some time passed after the boy had dis- 
appeared in the thicket. Theresa, on leaving 
Ernest, hastened to join her cousin, who was 
seated at a little distance away, at the foot of 
St tree. A thick tuft of bushes separated them. 
She had some difficulty in finding a path, when 
a sharp cry from Gabrielle stopped her, and she 
quickly turned her head in the direction to 
which her cousin pointed with frantic gestures. 
A large serpent had coiled itself almost at The- 
resa's feet, and fixing its brilliant eyes upon her, 
seemed ready to strike her with a single spring. 
Theresa had heard of the dangerous reptiles of 
this warm climate, and finding herself in the 
presence of one, she stood transfixed with 
horror, unable to move. Ernest had by this 
time come upon the frightful scene, but was too 
much alarmed to offer any assistance. The 
serpent swayed itself slowly, and in an instant 
more would have fastened its fangs upon the 
unfortunate child, when Caesar, who had heard 
the cries, detached himself from the thorns, and 
seeing the danger at a single glance, dashed 
from the thicket, and with the club which he 
had used in beating down the briers he dealt 
the serpent a blow upon its head. Unfortu- 
nately, the reptile was not killed, and turning 
in its anger upon the little negro, it sprang 
forward, coiling its body around his leg. With- 
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out losing his presence of mind, Caesar fastened 
his hands tightly about its neck, and clasping 
it with all his strength, he succeeded in strang- 
ling the serpent, which slowly unrolled itself 
and fell motionless upon the ground. 

All this had taken place in a few seconds. 
Theresa, who had already regained a little 
courage, was the first to discover some blood 
dropping upon the boy's foot. 

** The serpent has bitten you ! " she cried, in 
distress. 

" Show us the wound," said Gabrielle, turning 
pale ; for she knew, better than her cousin, the 
danger of these deadly wounds. Caesar turned 
up the leg of his trousers, and they saw below 
the knee a little spot, which, although insignifi- 
cant in appearance, had already begun to swell. 

" Poor Caesar ! he has been bitten to save 
me,*' exclaimed Theresa, bursting into tears. 
" What can we do to help him? We are so far 
from home." 

" Do not grieve, little mistress," answered the 
boy. " Pompey knows the remedy to cure the 
serpent's bite. We must go quickly to find him." 

" He must indeed go quickly," said Gabrielle. 
** But, Caesar, you must first bind your leg 
tightly above the wound, that the swelling may 
go no farther. Papa told us that, did he not, 
Ernest? " 
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** Certainly, it must be done at once/' replied 
Ernest, a little touched by the emotion of the 
children ; and he aided the boy to tie the hand- 
kerchief which Theresa had insisted upon giving 
him. 

They now began to walk as rapidly as possi- 
ble. ** I know," said Gabrielle, ** that we have 
done wrong to come alone into these woods. 
I see now that they had good reason to for- 
bid it." 

** Did you come without permission?" asked 
Theresa, looking reproachfully at her cousins. 
" Ah, if I had known that, I should never have 
come with you. I did not know that these 
woods were full of frightful creatures." 

The recollection of the serpent turned her 
thoughts toward Caesar, and she noticed that 
he walked painfully and dragged the wounded 
leg. The swelling had visibly increased. For- 
tunately they were within a little distance of 
the house, which was now in view. 

** While you are helping poor Caesar to walk, 
I will run to find Pompey, that he may quickly 
prepare the remedy," said Theresa; and she 
hastened rapidly forward. 

Approaching the terrace, she saw her mother 
and her uncle coming toward her. Madame de 
Vernoux, surprised at their long absence, had 
expressed her anxiety to her uncle, who accom- 
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panied her. Running toward them, Theresa 
excitedly related the sad events of the morning; 
and her uncle, notwithstanding his habitual calm- 
ness, hastened in person to summon the old 
negro who knew the remedies usually applied 
to combat the terrible results of such wounds. 

Pompey quickly produced a package of herbs, 
and ran to help the boy, who had fallen down, 
unable to walk farther. Pompey began imme- 
diately to bruise the herbs between his hands, 
and to squeeze some of the juice upon the 
wound. Then lifting the boy in his arms, he 
carried him to the house. 

" Will you be able to cure him ! '* asked The- 
resa, with emotion. 

" I shall try to draw out the poison ; and if the 
perspiration comes, he is saved," said Pompey. 

"The poor child! he must be placed quickly 
in a warm bed," said Madame de Vernoux, 
looking with pity at the boy who had risked his 
life to save her child. " I will see to him myself, 
before leaving him." And she followed Pompey 
into the servants* quarters, where the boy slept 
with his father. 

When Pompey had covered him warmly, he 
made a tea of herbs, which he gave him to 
drink, for the perspiration had not come. 

** What will you do?" Madame de Vernoux 
asked anxiously, in a low voice. 

5 
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" Give him this hot drink every quarter of an 
hour," said Pompey ; " but I cannot stay with 
him, for the master needs mc." 

" Where is his father? " said Madame. 

" He is at work." 

" Very well ; 1 will take charge of the poor 
boy until his return." And she seated herself 
beside the bed. Theresa begged to remain with 
her, and the boy became the object of so much 
solicitude, that when Pompey came back, the 
perspiration had started and his life was saved. 
When his father returned he found him sleep- 
ing. Pompey had informed him of Madame de 
Vernoux's anxiety and care, and the poor negrO; 
unaccustomed to such kind treatment from the 
whites, tried to express his gratitude as well as 
possible in his poor language. 

It was with a lighter heart that Theresa went 
away with her mother. 





CHAPTER V. 



HANNIBAL AND THE OVERSEER. 



AS some days elapsed before M. deMonremy 
found leisure for the excursion he had 
planned, the children resumed their usual oc- 
cupations. A teacher from Cape Haytien, came 
several times a week to instruct Ernest in his 
studies. Madame de Vernoux passed some 
hours each day in the education of Theresa, and 
very often assisted Gabrielle ; for she pitied the 
child, surrounded by such unfavorable influences. 
Her mother, easy and indulgent, and in delicate 
health, paid little attention to her daughter's im- 
provement ; she was left to the care of a Creole 
governess, who meant well in her endeavors, 
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but was incapable of instructing Gabrielle, who 
learned very little of anything correctly. Ma- 
dame de Vernoux hoped by her daily inter- 
course with the child, to encourage her in her 
studies, and at the same time to exert a good 
influence in the development of her character ; 
for naturally she possessed a kind and loving 
heart. 

One day Gabrielle was greatly surprised to 
find Theresa trying to teach Yola to read. 

" What is that for? " she exclaimed. " What 
good will it do her? " 

" It will be very useful," answered Theresa. 
" She can read for herself, when I do not read 
to her; Mamma has given me permission to 
teach her, and will give her some little books 
when she is able to read them." 

Gabrielle watched Theresa for some moments, 
teaching Yola her lesson, which she seemed to 
understand very well. 

** Ah, I should never have the patience to 
teach Phillis in that way ; she is too stupid, and 
could not learn.** 

** How can you tell, when you have never 
tried her?'* said Theresa. 

** Oh, they are all blockheads ; it is not worth 
while to take the trouble to teach them any- 
thing but work; and if you spend your time 
with that one, you will see how spoiled she 
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becomes. She will not obey, as the others 
do." 

" Please do not speak in that way before 
her," said Theresa, in a low voice. " You will 
make her feel bad." 

" What nonsense ! " answered Gabrielle, laugh- 
ing. " They do not understand in the least 
what we mean." 

** But I know that Yola does appreciate what 
I do for her, and she likes me ; I can see it." 

Not wishing to continue the lesson before 
Gabrielle, Theresa gave Yola permission to go ; 
but the child, before leaving, timidly touched 
her hand with a kiss. 

" There, you see she understands that I have 
defended her," said Theresa. 

" I cannot tell why it is these servants like 
you better than they do me," said Gabrielle. 
" Caesar is always running to do you some 
service." 

" I think they would do the same for you, 
if you were kinder to them. Mamma has often 
said that we ought to be as kind to the blacks 
as to any other servants." 

Gabrielle did not reply. Although not en- 
tirely convinced, yet she felt the truth of her 
cousin's remarks. 

As they went down to the yard together, they 
met Ernest walking alone. 
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"Where are you going?" asked Gabrielle. 

** The sun is not very hot, and I am going to 
the rice fields, where the negroes are working 
to-day." 

" Oh, I have never seen them gather rice," 
said Theresa. " If you are willing, Gabrielle, 
we will go with him." 

Gabrielle readily consented; but before start- 
ing, Ernest called Caesar and Phillis, saying that 
it would be convenient to have them along in 
case they were needed. 

In a few moments they were at the field, 
where thirty or forty negroes were working. 
Theresa was surprised to see the field divided 
into squares, surrounded by trenches for water, 
although at this time they were quite dry. 

** What a singular field ! " said Theresa ; " and 
why is the rice not planted like other grain? " 

" Because the rice when it first comes up 
needs a great deal of water, which is carried 
from a near stream into those trenches, and 
flows for days into all the squares. They make 
an opening into each one, but that is blocked 
up now, for it is some time since any water has 
been needed." 

** It is too bad that I have not seen it," said 
Theresa. 

" We do not come here very often at those 
times; for after the plantations have been 
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watered, the hot sun draws poisonous vapors 
out from the earth where the water has been 
standing, and it causes sickness and fevers, and 
Papa warns us to stay away from here," said 
Ernest. 

"Does no one come here at that time?" 
asked Theresa. 

** Oh, yes ; the negroes are ahvays here, for 
that is the time they have the most work to do. 
But they are not delicate; it does not hurt 
them." 

" The poor negroes ! they are always obliged 
to do such hard things. I pity them," said 
Theresa. 

** It is true, it is hard for them," said Gabrielle ; 
'* but then, you see, it is well that there is some 
one to do it." 

Theresa was about to reply, when they were 
startled by loud and angry tones at a short* 
distance from them. 

" There, I know that voice," said Ernest. " It 
is Smith's. I wonder what is going on now ! " 

He ran forward, followed by the others. The 
overseer, with a whip in his hand, was seen ap- 
proaching a group of negroes at work. They 
quickened their movements as he came toward 
them. One alone remained motionless, and 
looked defiantly into the face of the overseer. 
He was strong and vigorous, with a herculean 
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frame ; his face wore a fierce and angry expres- 
sion. Instead of bending to his work, like the 
others, he straightened himself up ; his attitude 
betokened no fear, but was bold and menacing. 

** Hannibal ! It is always you whom I find 
shirking your work and setting a bad example 
to the others," said the overseer, roughly. 

'' I have never been called lazy," replied the 
negro, in a hollow voice, which betrayed sup- 
pressed emotion. 

*' And what proof of industry are you giving 
at this moment?" answered the overseer, 
harshly. 

** I stopped only to rest, because I earned 
it — more than one who is always resting," and 
he threw a look of hatred toward the overseer. 

" Miserable wretch, that you should dare to 
compare yourself with me ! " exclaimed the 
overseer fiercely, and he raised his whip to 
strike. But before the lash had fallen, Hannibal 
seized the whip and threw it some distance 
away. Amazed by this rebellious act, Smith 
remained an instant motionless, and livid with 
rage. Then calling two of the others, he said, 
in a voice trembling with anger, — 

" Seize him ! he shall pay for the blow he has 
avoided with such a whipping that he will re- 
member it for many days ! Tie him to the 
post ! " 
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The two negroes approached their companion, 
with reluctance visible on their faces, and hesi- 
tated as they laid hands on him. Hannibal 
with a fierce gesture pushed them away, ex- 
claiming in a harsh voice, ** Let go ! " Walk- 
ing in a defiant manner before the overseer, 
he said, "You will have cause to regret your 
order ! " and he turned rapidly toward the huts ; 
the two negroes slowly following. 

The children had looked upon this scene from 
a distance, without daring to come near. But 
when Smith came toward them, hastening to 
vent his fury upon the negro, Theresa knew that 
his vengeance would be cruel ; and as he ap- 
proached she took courage to say, in a timid 
and frightened voice, — 

** Oh, Mr. Smith, please do not punish the 
poor negro so hard ! I know he has done wrong, 
but perhaps he stopped work because he was so 
tired." 

At this interruption, so unusual, the overseer 
paused in amazement. 

" Indeed ! " cried Ernest. " It is plain that 
fellow was in the wrong, and I hope Mr. Smith 
will not listen to you ! " 

" No, I shall certainly make a severe example 
of this insolent black," replied the overseer, " and 
cure him of his independent airs, before the 
others imitate him." And he passed on. 
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Theresa sadly followed her cousins toward 
the house. She said nothing, but she could not 
forget the unhappy negro. 

In going to the house, they passed an enclos- 
ure near the huts ; and in one corner they saw 
Hannibal, already tied with ropes to the whip- 
ping-post. A few paces away stood the over- 
seer, who called out in a loud voice to two 
negroes standing near, — 

" Give him fifty blows ! Begin ! " 

As the first blow of the lash fell upon Han- 
nibal's body, he quivered with pain, but uttered 
no cry. At this sight, Theresa, with an excla- 
mation of horror, hastened quickly from the 
yard. But a sudden thought stopped her. 

" Come, let us go back," she cried to Gabrielle, 
who had slowly followed her. " For pity's sake 
take away your little negroes ; do not let them 
see this fearful punishment of one of their own 
race." And taking the hand of the trembling 
little Phillis, she led her away. 

Reaching the house, she ran in haste to her 
mother's chamber. 

" Oh, Mamma ! " she cried ; " they have a 
poor negro tied to a post, and are lashing him 
at this very moment." 

"What has he been doing?" asked Madame 
de Vernoux, with surprise. 

Theresa told her mother all that had taken 
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place. Madame de Vernoux was filled with in- 
dignation on hearing of the overseer's cruelty ; 
but observing her daughter's emotion, she tried 
to calm her. 

" The punishments are indeed horrible, and 
they ought not to give the overseers the power 
to abuse these unfortunate blacks; but they 
must to a certain extent repress their insurbor- 
dination, for you see that the negro has been 
very insolent. But I shall speak to my uncle ; 
perhaps I can persuade him not to allow such 
brutal treatment in the future." 

** Oh yes, Mamma, do speak to him, for I feel 
sure he does not know how cruel Mr. Smith is." 

Madame de Vernoux was not so confident of 
this, but preferred leaving her daughter under 
that impression, which seemed to calm her more 
than anything else. 

That evening Caesar waited, as usual, upon 
Ernest at the table ; but his manner was quiet 
and subdued, with a look of sadness. 

"What is the matter with Caesar?" asked 
Theresa, as he left the room. 

" It is probable that what he saw to-day has 
affected him," answered Gabrielle. 

" And it would have been better if you had 
left Phillis," added Ernest, " instead of leading 
her away." 

" Oh, Ernest ! Did you make the poor boy 
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look on that horrible punishment? " cried The- 
resa, reproachfully. 

" Certainly ; and it will be a good lesson to him, 
and take from him some of those ideas of inde- 
pendence which seem to possess him lately." 

This conversation took place in the presence 
of the parents ; and Madame de Vernoux^ as- 
tonished at the hard-heartedness of Ernest, 
could not refrain from interfering. 

" I cannot understand, more than Theresa, 
why you not only compelled the poor child to 
witness that scene, but had the desire to re- 
main there yourself. I am not accustomed to 
such things. I must confess, Uncle, I do not 
think punishments of such a nature are neces- 
sary to secure the obedience of the negroes." 

** I find them indispensable," replied M. de 
Monr^my. ** Coarse natures can only be gov- 
erned by fear of punishment." 

"But have you tried gentleness and kind 
treatment ? " replied Madame de Vernoux. 
" Many of them might be susceptible to a bet- 
ter influence than that obtained through fear, 
which creates a feeling of hatred, perhaps to a 
greater extent than you may suspect." 

** That they obey is of more importance than 
what they think," responded M. de Monr6my, in 
a tone so decided that his niece did not prolong 
the conversation further. 
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That evening Theresa, finding herself alone 
with her mother, could not refrain from speak- 
ing with sadness of the events of the day. 

" My poor mamma, since Uncle knows what is 
going on, and yet permits it, I fear we shall not 
be able to do anything for these poor negroes." 

"We shall not, indeed, my child, be able to' 
change the customs which we think so cruel; 
but I hope we may be able to do some good to 
thfse servants who are about us, and also to 
prove to others who think differently, that the 
poor creatures can be governed by kindness. 
You see that you have, by your example, al- 
ready changed the ideas of your cousin a little. 
Console yourself, my daughter, with the thought 
that you may do some good here." 

These words had the effect of calming The- 
resa after the exciting events of the day. 





CHAPTER Vr. 



AN ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST. 



ONE morning, a few days later, as they 
were all seated in the parlor, M. de 
Monr^my was telling them of the plants and 
animals found in San Domingo ; and observing 
the interest with which Madame de Vernoux 
and her daughter listened, he now planned the 
excursion into the neighboring forest, of which 
he had formerly spoken. The health of his 
wife had become more feeble, and he had de- 
layed, hoping she would be able to accompany 
them ; but she was not improving. As it was 
now approaching the rainy season, — which in 
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this climate begins in April, — he concluded that 
it would not be advisable to delay longer, but 
to make their preparations to go the following 
day ; Madame de Monremy remaining at home. 

Theresa, who had not yet seen the surround- 
ing country or the curiosities of the island, was 
filled with joy upon hearing this decision of her 
uncle; and Madame de Vernoux herself was 
delighted in contemplating a visit to those 
beautiful woods of which she retained but a 
vague remembrance. It was decided that they 
should breakfast in one of the clearings of the 
great forest which adjoined the mahogany 
woods, where Theresa had gone with her cous- 
ins. The servants would carry the provisions, 
consisting of cold meats and delicious fruits of 
all kinds, among them pine-apples. They 
would start before seven o'clock, that they 
might rest in the shade during the heat of the 
day. 

Accordingly on the following morning the 
party started. M. de Monremy and Madame 
de Vernoux rode on horseback, and the chil- 
dren followed on little ponies, very gentle and 
safe. Two negroes came behind, leading a mule 
loaded with provisions, and several servants 
followed to wait on the party. M. de Mon- 
remy and his son wore large panama hats, to 
protect their faces from the sun. As Theresa 
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felt a little timid, a negro walked beside her, 
to assist her in guiding her pony. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, as 
the little party turned briskly in the direction 
of the woods. The forest lay before them in 
all its splendor. The sun flooded with light 
the giant trees; and the dazzling flowers, 
tinted in a thousand different shades, spread 
about them a sweet perfume. They came upon 
the wild magnolias, with their fragrant white 
flowers; the catalpas, with their golden bark; 
the red mulberries, whose leafy foliage spread 
a thick shade; the carob-tree, with honey at 
its pointed leaves, in the shape of little lances ; 
and the superb mahoganies, extending their wide 
branches. 

Bewildered with admiration, Theresa remained 
some moments without speaking. Madame de 
Vernoux, too, was silent, stirred by the memories 
which this lovely scene recalled. 

** Come on ! " called M. de Monr^my, with a 
signal of departure. " We have no time to lose, 
if you wish to do justice to all that is before 
us." 

They continued their journey, much interested 
in the beautiful objects before them. M. de 
Monr6my, leading the way, found some diffi- 
culty in beating a path among the branches, 
when they were suddenly surrounded by hun- 

6 
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dreds of birds of gorgeous plumage, flying above 
and around their heads; red birds, humming- 
birds of brilliant colors, numbers of parrots in 
scarlet and blue, and the mocking-birds, which 
imitated all the others. Theresa stopped en- 
chanted. All at once they were startled by a 
large antelope, which ran across the path and 
disappeared in the forest. The children cried 
out with glee at the amusing sight of numerous 
monkeys leaping from tree to tree, and chatter- 
ing loudly. Her uncle shot a little one, that 
Theresa might look at its silky hair and ex- 
pressive eyes. 

xM. de Monr^my advised them to follow him 
closely in the beaten path, in order to avoid 
the venomous serpents which are sometimes 
seen, although few in number in this part of the 
island. In two hours they reached a ravishing 
glade, an oasis as it were, in the forest, where 
they stopped to take breakfast and rest. This 
portion of the forest contained some cotton- 
wood trees ; and through the spaces between 
the leaves the light of the sun crept prettily, 
while the ground was covered with the white 
down which blew from the open pods. The 
cotton flakes formed a ready-made bed ; and a 
short distance from them, they heard the mur- 
mur of a stream. M. de Monr^my considered 
this place a favorable one for resting. The 
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negroes unloaded the mule, and placing a table- 
cloth upon the ground, they arranged the repast 
as carefully as though they were at home. 

Breakfast completed, they threw themselves 
upon the soft bed of Nature. Madame de Ver- 
noux armed herself with a large fan to combat 
the innumerable mosquitoes that assailed the 
party. M. de Monr^my lighted a cigar, and the 
fumes enveloping him kept the insects from 
his face. The children tried in vain to drive 
away these unwelcome visitors, which disturbed 
them so much that they could not rest. Pom- 
pey, observing their discomfort, disappeared in 
haste, and soon returned bringing a bundle of 
herbs ; and crushing them in his large hands, he 
gave them to the children to rub over their 
hands and faces, telling them that the mosqui- 
toes would no longer disturb them. The chil- 
dren hesitated ; but M. de Monr^my offering to 
take Pompey's advice, the children followed his 
example, and soon they saw the mosquitoes 
whirling around their heads and leaving in great 
numbers. 

Looking after them, Theresa noticed in the 
distance a singular tree, the column of which 
reached to a prodigious height, far above all the 
others which surrounded it. Astonished at the 
difference, she called the attention of her uncle 
to the tree. 
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** That," said he, " is the cabbage-palm, a 
tree well known to native travellers, as it fur- 
nishes very sweet and nourishing food." 

Calling one of the negroes, he ordered him to 
climb the tree. The long polished column be- 
ing very difficult of ascent, the negro easily 
mounted a neighboring tree, and going up 
some height, he reached over and caught the 
branches of the palm. Taking hold of these, 
he climbed quickly to the summit; and using 
his knife, he cut and threw to the ground the 
young branches. M. de Monr^niy gathered 
some fruit, and handing it to his niece, requested 
her to taste it. Theresa found the taste very 
agreeable, the fruit being exceedingly delicious 
and juicy. 

Her uncle now remarked that it was time 
to enjoy their siesta among the beautiful trees, 
that they might feel refreshed for their home- 
ward trip. Each one selected a suitable place 
on the ground, and in a short time all were 
asleep, guarded by Pompey and one of the other 
servants. Suddenly Theresa startled them by 
a faint cry, which awakened her mother and 
aroused the others, who hastily inquired the 
cause. She answered that she had been awak- 
ened by a sensation of something sharply prick- 
ing her finger, the trace being plainly visible. 
Madame de Vernoux anxiously inquired of her 
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uncle if he thought it could have been the sting 
of a serpent; but M. de Monr6my assured her 
to the contrary, and pointed to some bees flut- 
tering around a small bush of flowers a few feet 
from them. Then they knew at once that the 
little girl had only been stung by a bee, and 
Madame de Vernoux felt no further anxiety. 

Their attention was now diverted by a sin- 
gular noise above their heads. " There, my 
child," said her uncle, " is something to dispel 
your unhappiness. Follow me, with your cous- 
ins; I am going to show you a strange sight. 
Do you see that bird? " pointing to a bird whose 
cry had arrested their attention. ** It is the hon- 
ey-bird. His instinct leads him to conduct us 
to the bee-hive, in the hope of obtaining a part 
of the plunder; for he is very fond of honey. 
Follow me in perfect silence, and we will be 
guided by this intelligent bird. You will see 
with what certainty he will lead us to the prize." 
The bird indeed appeared as if he wished to 
attract the attention of the little party; flying 
away a short distance, then returning, and keep- 
ing up all the time his monotonous cry. 

" But, Uncle," said Theresa, in a low voice, 
while they followed this strange guide, ** why 
is it that he needs your assistance in getting a 
part of the honey, when he could help himself 
to all of it?" 
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*' It is instinct, my child, that teaches this little 
bird to call us, who are stronger than himself, to 
aid him in his attack upon the hive which he 
has found. These hives are not such as you 
have seen, but are more like bees' nests, hidden 
securely away under a rock or in the hollow 
trunk of a tree." 

They continued their walk for some time, 
when suddenly the bird stopped, and perching 
itself upon the trunk of an old tree, it repeated 
its cries more frequently, and refused to go 
farther. M. de Monr6my and the children cau- 
tiously approached, and were not long in per- 
ceiving that the bees were gathered in great 
numbers at an entrance near the foot of the 
tree. 

** But, Uncle," said Theresa, " how are you 
going to take the honey from the bees? *' 

" Unfortunately, we cannot take it to-day, as 
we have not the materials with us; but to- 
morrow I shall send some of the negroes after 
it. They begin by closing the entrance, and 
making an opening on the opposite side, they 
put in some sulphur and set fire to it. The 
bees, not being able to leave by their usual place 
of exit, are suffocated by the fumes ; and when 
the tree is dead, like this one, it is soon cut down, 
and we get the honey, which is excellent." 

'' It is too bad," said Gabrielle, " that we could 
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not see it ourselves; it would have been such 
fun. At least, Papa, you will stay with us a 
little while, that Theresa and I may gather 
some of these beautiful flowers from the bushes 
around here?" 

" If you are willing to remain with the chil- 
dren, I should enjoy nothing better myself," 
said Madame de Vernoux, to her uncle; and 
they seated themselves at the foot of a tree. 
Ernest, being fatigued, rested beside them; 
while the little girls engaged in making bou- 
quets. 

They had been occupied some time, when 
Theresa perceived a bunch of crimson flowers 
near a large tree, and hastened to gather them. 
She had gathered a large bouquet, when she 
was startled by a strange noise that seemed to 
be directly in front of her. Thoroughly fright- 
ened, she gazed around; but seeing nothing, 
she concluded that a hunting-horn had been 
sounded near by, and returned to her flowers. 
Again she heard the same noise, and this time 
there was no mistake; it was a moan, coming 
either from a man or a beast. Terrified, the 
child again looked about her; nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, appeared to her anxious eyes. 
She was evidently the only one who had heard 
the sound, for Gabrielle was calmly gather- 
ing flowers only a short distance away. She 
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neither called nor cried out, but running to 
her mother, threw herself, panting, into her 
arms. 

Madame de Vernoux, trembling with excite- 
ment, anxiously questioned her daughter; but 
Theresa was unable to articulate a single word. 
M. de Monr6my hastily seized his gun and 
called loudly to Gabrielle, fearing some dan- 
ger had befallen her. Theresa soon recovered 
sufficiently to explain to her uncle the cause of 
her fright, and he hurried toward the spot 
which she designated. He searched around 
him in vain; nothing was to be seen; every- 
thing was quiet. 

Five minutes passed, when a hoarse gutteral 
sound was heard; it seemed to be directly 
before him, and yet M. de Monr6my could 
see nothing except the high trunk of an old 
tree, half decayed and bare of leaves. The 
groans of anguish still continued; this time 
they seemed to come from below the earth. 

Although a brave man, M. de Monr^my felt 
his courage almost fail before this inexplicable 
phenomenon; the frightened children pressed 
closely to the side of Madame de Vernoux. 
Now a fourth cry, more piercing than the others, 
rang upon the air, and M. de Monr6my, coming 
quickly to the tree, struck it with his gun. 

" Is there a man in the trunk of this tree? " 
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he called loudly. He was answered by groans, 
and a faint noise, as of some one struggling. 

" Patience and courage, my friend ! " cried 
M. de Monr6my. " You will soon be saved. 
We are coming to rescue you ! " And he has- 
tened to call his servants, who returned with 
him. One of them carried a rope, which he 
fastened firmly to the top of the tree, and Pom- 
pey followed to assist in the rescue. 

** Are your hands free ? " Pompey called to 
the unfortunate man, as he leaned over the 
opening of the hollow tree. 

" Yes, yes ! my arms are above my head, but 
I am fastened against the side of the tree, as in 
a vise," moaned the voice feebly. 

" Seize the knot firmly, and we will raise 
you ! " called Pompey, as he let*the rope fall. 

They now began to draw up the rope. First 
hands appeared, then arms, and then a head. 
At sight of the face, Pompey exclaimed in 
surprise, " Mercy ! It is Hannibal ! " As he 
spoke he seized the unfortunate man and drew 
him from the tree, which would have been his 
tomb. 

" Why, Hannibal ! how is it you are here ? " 
asked M. de Monr6my, his voice betraying his 
annoyance. 

The miserable man made no reply. He was 
in a pitiable condition ; his face was covered 
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with blood, and his body with bruises ; swarms 
of bugs and insects were running over him; 
his eyes were dilated; and when they placed 
him on the ground, he fell prostrate, unable to 
rise. 

" How did you fall into this tree, and why did 
you come here?" demanded M. de Monr6my. 
** Tell me at once ! " 

** I slid down into the trunk to find honey," 
answered the negro, in a weak voice. 

** You left your work ! " replied his master. 
" Was not the punishment you received the 
other day sufficient? You merit another for 
setting a bad example to the others." 

" Oh, Uncle ! " exclaimed Theresa, ** has he not 
been punished enough already? He is suffering 
now." ♦ 

" When did you leave the field ? " asked M. de 
Monr6my, sternly. 

" At noon. Master." 

" More than three hours in this tree ! The 
punishment has indeed been sufficient. Go 
back, in your miserable condition; and let 
this serve you as a lesson. Another time I 
shall not listen to the pleadings of my niece 
in your favor." 

Hannibal, who had by this time recovered a 
little, raised himself slowly, and was led away 
by the negroes. 
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"And now, my children," said M. de Mon- 
r^my, " it is time to turn homeward." 

They mounted their horses; but in spite of 
the beauties of the route, the return was made 
in silence, for they still felt impressed by this 
dramatic adventure with the negro. 





CHAPTER VII. 



A SAD STORY AND A SAD EVENT. 



' I ""HE next morning Madame de Vernoux re- 
■*■ quested Chloe to conduct her to the hut 
of the negro who had nearly perished in the 
trunk of the tree, that she might inquire about 
his condition, Theresa begged permission to 
accompany her mother. They were led to the 
door by Chloe, and advanced to the low couch on 
which the negro lay. His face was half turned 
to the wall ; but that part of it which they saw 
was bruised and swollen, as well as his hands, 

" I came to ask if you are feeling better this 
morning," said Madame de Vernoux, " and if 
the remedies they used have relieved you." 
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The black did not stir. 

" Perhaps he is too ill to answer, Mamma," 
said Theresa in a low voice. 

** Has he fever?" inquired Madame de Ver- 
noux, after some moments, addressing an old 
negro woman who sat crouched before a hearth. 

" Perhaps he has some," growled the woman. 

** I think you can find some herbs that will 
allay the inflammation caused by being fastened 
so long in the tree. I know that Pompey has 
something that will help him." 

"The blacks can do well enough if left to 
themselves. It is the whites who make it hard 
for them," dryly answered the old negress. After 
a short silence, she added, " What do you care for 
a sick negro ? You belong to the white folks." 

Chloe had remained standing in the door, 
indignant at seeing the kindness of Madame 
de Vernoux so badly received. She now came 
toward the old negress, saying in a reproachful 
tone, *' You see that the lady is kind to Hanni- 
bal, and she has been good to me." And point- 
ing to Theresa, she added, ** This is the little 
mistress who saved my poor child from being 
sold. They are not hard upon the blacks ; it is 
wrong to speak as you do." 

The old woman made no reply ; but Hanni- 
bal turned his head at this moment, and looking 
sadly at Chloe, said, — 
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"They are whites, yet they do not hinder 
those people from tormenting us, and killing 
us too, when they please, as the master did with 
your husband. Have you forgotten?" and 
giving a glance full of hatred at Madame de 
Vernoux, he turned again to the wall. 

Madame de Vernoux, seeing that she could 
do nothing for this obdurate negro, took The- 
resa's hand and left in silence. The poor child 
was quite unhappy; it was the first time their 
kind intentions had been misunderstood. The 
bitterness of Hannibal shocked Madame de 
Vernoux, and she felt that it was partly caused 
by the cruel treatment of these unfortunate 
creatures, which she had so often witnessed 
since she came upon the island. HannibaVs 
last words also startled her ; what part had her 
uncle taken in the death of Chloe*s husband? 
She looked toward Chloe, who followed them, 
her eyes overflowing with tears. 

** Chloe is crying ; the words of the bad negro 
have given her pain," said Theresa; and with 
her accustomed kindness she approached the 
poor woman and gently pressed her hand. 

" My poor Chloe," said Madame de Vernoux, 
" I regret that this visit has caused you grief, by 
recalling to you the unhappy past." 

" You do not understand what Hannibal has 
said, good mistress," replied the woman, still in 
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tears. " I am sorry that he spoke of the master 
before you as he did." 

" I could not believe that my uncle would will- 
ingly cause the death of your husband," replied 
Madame de Vernoux. ** But we will speak of it 
no more, since it causes you sorrow, poor Chloe." 

" Oh, you are always kind, and you feel for 
the poor unhappy negroes. I will tell you what 
Hannibal meant by those words." And in spite 
of Madame de Vernoux's protest she began the 
following recital. 

"One day the master announced that he 
would go on a hunt for a couple of tigers which 
were doing a great deal of harm, and he chose 
Marco to lead the party; for my poor husband 
was a famous hunter, and there was none with 
more courage than he. That hunt ! never will 
I forget what Hannibal has told me of the 
journey there; he was with him. The master 
started early one morning in April, and the 
tigers are more dangerous then, for they are 
taking care of their young. I felt afraid when 
Marco left me; though I did not know the 
misfortune that was to come. The hunt began 
well, and the master killed an antelope which 
my husband had chased for him. Toward noon 
they entered the thickest part of the forest, and 
Marco led with the dogs. He saw that they 
were much excited in coming near a thicket, and 
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thought some wild beast must be there ; and 
looking over the ground he found the foot- 
prints of the tigers. Marco ran back to tell the 
master, and to call one of the others to help 
him. They came cautiously toward the bushes. 
All at once the dogs fell back howling, and two 
little tigers, the size of large cats, came out of 
the nest facing them. The dogs started again 
toward them, and the master, not seeing the 
large tigers, thought of capturing them alive to 
show to the children. He gave the order to 
Marco, who ran forward and seized the little 
tigers, while the other negroes held back the 
dogs. He turned to join the others, when a terri- 
ble roaring was heard. The master turned pale. 
They saw coming quickly through the thicket, 
about a hundred feet from my husband, two 
enormous tigers ; their spotted skins and large 
heads made them easily seen. They came on, 
howling with rage, and were within a few bounds 
of Marco, but were hidden from his view by the 
briers. The other negroes cried out in terror, 
calling to him to hurry. He understood, and 
ran, still holding the young ones. The master 
raised his gun, calling to my husband, * Drop 
one ! ' and Marco obeyed without looking be- 
hind him. * Let go the other ! ' cried the mas- 
ter; an instant after, and the second little tiger 
rolled on the earth, while Marco was still run- 

7 
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ning. All worked together to save my poor 
Marco ; the huge tigers had stopped before the 
first little one, licking it gently. This took but 
a moment; in three bounds they were after the 
second one. They stopped again in fright, see- 
ing the enemy so near; throwing themselves 
with heads down, they made an angry plunge 
toward my poor husband, who leaped to one 
side ; this movement gave the master a chance 
to aim, and the tigress fell dead. A cry full 
of anguish, which I did not hear, but which I 
always think I hear, and then another cry of 
agony ; and when the master had killed the sec- 
ond tiger, my husband, my poor husband," — 
and Chloe was overcome with tears and grief. 

Theresa, touched by the sad stor}% could not 
refrain from weeping also; and Madame de 
Vernoux offered some kind words of compas- 
sion, telling her that little Yola still remained to 
cheer her sad life. 

Chloe's recital had completely effaced from 
Theresa's memory the disagreeable thoughts 
caused by their visit to Hannibal. But Madame 
de Vernoux was more forcibly impressed. It 
was not the first time she had noticed this 
hatred of the negroes for the whites. She had 
been frequently surprised by their gloomy looks 
and angry gestures, which denoted a feeling of 
more than ordinary malice. She had suspected 
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that they held in their hearts an inveterate 
hatred and a longing for freedom ; but she had 
heard nothing so significant as the words of 
Hannibal. She determined to speak to her 
uncle of these indications of revolt ; but when 
she returned to the house, she found him occu- 
pied with other thoughts, which prevented her 
from speaking on this subject. 

Madame de Monr^my had not appeared at 
the breakfast table, and her husband's mind 
was filled with anxiety with regard to her con- 
tinued ill health. He saw that she was much 
weaker than usual, and that her illness had be- 
come sufficiently serious for grave apprehension. 

A physician was at once summoned, who 
ordered careful nursing and the utmost rest 
and quiet, prohibiting all exciting subjects of 
conversation, for he knew that it would require 
great skill to combat the slow fever with which 
she was now suffering. 

Madame de Vernoux made frequent visits to 
the sick-room; but she noticed with sadness 
the indifference of the two children toward their 
mother, under these distressing circumstances. 
Madame de Monr6my had always been delicate, 
and had occupied herself very little with their 
care. Her retired life had separated her from 
household affairs, and especially from the care 
of the children. Ernest, always more selfish and 
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spoiled than his sister, manifested very little 
feeling for his mother. Gabrielle frequently 
remained beside her, because she instinctively 
felt that she should not do otherwise. Theresa 
often stayed with her, and by many thoughtful 
attentions touched the heart of her aunt, who 
appreciated her good influence over Gabrielle. 
The presence of these kinds hearts evidently 
added happiness to the last days of the poor 
mother's existence. She was encouraged and 
strengthened by the goodness and piety of 
Madame de Vernoux; and a few months after, 
she passed peacefully away, sustained by a faith 
and resignation which showed that the efforts 
of her niece had not been in vain. Theresa 
felt that her mamma was not mistaken in telling 
her that they could do some good in the midst 
of these friends. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SIGNS OF REVOLT. 



THE first weeks of sorrow, following the 
death of his wife, M, de Monremy passed 
mostly in the company of his children. He 
occupied himself in overlooking the lessons of 
Ernest, and began the habit of taking the boy 
with him in his excursions over the plantation 
and about the neighborhood ; so that Ernest 
became more and more separated from the 
society of the little girls. His sister was of^en 
lef^ alone. Realizing this, M. de Monr^my 
accepted his niece's offer to take Gabrielle 
under her care ; and she was given a chamber 
adjoining Theresa's. Gabrielle enjoyed this 
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arrangement very much, as it brought her more 
frequently into the society of her aunt and 
cousin. Madame de Vernoux continued to in- 
struct her in her lessons, and especially endeav- 
ored to remove from her mind the false idea 
that the unfortunate blacks did not possess the 
same feelings and affections as the whites. The 
child's manner and conduct toward the servants 
was so much improved that her aunt felt herself 
encouraged and repaid. 

All went well for several months. The plant- 
ers from the neighborhood frequently came to 
visit M. de Monr^my ; and one day, during one 
of these visits, the conversation turned upon the 
subject of the negroes and their unusually bad 
conduct. The neighbor expressed his opinion 
that the blacks were far less docile and obedient 
than he had ever known them to be before. 
His overseer had asked for authority to use 
severer punishments than had heretofore been 
the custom. M. de Monremy replied that his 
overseer had also made the same complaint of 
increased stubbornness and disobedience. " But," 
he added, " I think a little more severity would 
make an end of it." The neighbor, however, 
informed M. de Monremy that this spirit of 
insubordination was more widespread than he 
had supposed ; and that quite a number of the 
planters were astonished by these signs of re- 
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volt, rarely known before, and certainly never 
manifested to such a degree. 

M. de Monr^my did not seem to attach much 
importance to these remarks; but Madame de 
Vernoux, who was present, took this opportu- 
nity of speaking to her uncle of her visit to 
Hannibal, and of relating all that had passed. 
She remarked that this conduct accorded well 
with what his friend had been telling them. 

" I do not deny, my dear niece," said M. de 
Monr^my, " that they may have ideas of revolt, 
and I am aware of the hatred of some of the 
leaders ; but these are not able to control the 
mass of our blacks, who are so long accustomed 
to obey that they have no thought of doing 
otherwise." 

" I assure you, my dear uncle, that I still have 
an impression to the contrary. An uprising at 
any time would not in the least surprise me." 

The conversation here ended, other subjects 
of interest demanding the attention of the plant- 
ers ; and several weeks passed without anything 
unusual occurring. One day Chloe, who had 
been searching for some things in an old hut, 
picked up on the ground a rumpled scrap of 
paper, which seemed to be a fragment of a letter. 
She could not read, but thinking that this letter 
might concern some one on the plantation, she 
carried it to her room and gave it to Yola. The 
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child had profited well by her lessons, and after 
some study was able to read the contents of 
the paper, which she did not understand; but 
the mysterious words frightened Chloe. They 
seemed to relate to some plot, and read thus : 

"The time is fixed. The third evening after new 
moon hold yourselves ready ! The hour is midnight." 

There was no signature. 

The old negress reflected an instant ; then, 
seeing that some hidden threat w^as contained 
in the lines, she decided to carry the paper to 
her mistress. 

Madame de Vernoux felt that her fears were 
about to be realized, and that a revolt was to be 
expected. She went immediately with the let- 
ter to her uncle. The day, the very hour, had 
been fixed. Shaken a little in his incredulity, 
her uncle still persisted that there might be no 
cause for alarm. One day only remained before 
the date fixed, and Madame de Vernoux en- 
treated him to take precautionary measures to 
meet the threatened revolt. 

Partly convinced, but more to reassure his 
niece, M. de Monr6my went on the following 
day to the neighboring town and secured some 
means of protection. There was also distributed 
through the neighboring woods an armed force 
sufficient to repress any night attack that might 
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be made. Seeing that Madame de Vernoux 
could hardly disguise her uneasiness, he calmed 
her by Saying that he would send her and the 
children some distance away to a plantation 
where they could remain during the night, with- 
out any fear of danger. She could make a pre- 
tence of a visit, without telling the children any- 
thing that would frighten them. She need feel 
no anxiety for him, as he had secretly brought 
some friends into the house to reinforce him, 
and he would spend the night on foot, armed. 

The negroes — did they know that they had 
been betrayed? Had they discovered the loss 
of their signal for rallying? No one can tell. 
But no sign or movement was heard oh the plan- 
tation, and the greatest quiet reigned throughout 
the night 

The next day, when Madame de Vernoux and 
the children returned, M. de Monr^my met his 
niece with these words, — 

" Well, my dear, you see that it was a false 
alarm. Without regretting the measures of pre- 
caution, I cannot help thinking your fears were 
exaggerated. Events have proved this to be 
the case." 

" How then, Uncle, do you explain this note 
found by Chloe?" 

"The threats which it contained evidently 
did not concern the whites. It appears to be 
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some quarrel between the blacks of the different 
plantations," replied her uncle. . " After all, 
whatever it may be, I am convinced that we 
need fear no revolt. They well know they 
would pay dearly for that The next time your 
servant wishes to show her zeal, recommend 
her to keep silent, at least on this subject. Why, 
do you not see that you are spoiling her by 
your manner? It is only through fear that you 
can keep them in- their place." 

Madame de Vernoux's opinions were not 
changed in the least ; for she reasoned to her- 
self, that if kind treatment had been used instead 
of severity, there would have been no cause for 
rebellion; but she judged it useless to repeat to 
her uncle all that she had observed at various 
times. 

Perfect quiet apparently remained through- 
out the colony. A few planters, with more 
penetration than the others, discovered some 
symptoms of insubordination from time to time. 
They tried more extreme measures than had 
been used before ; but the chastised negroes be- 
came more insubordinate than ever. An over- 
seer had been seriously injured by them ; and 
bloody altercations proved to the colonists that 
this rising spirit of insubordination among the 
blacks was assuming alarming proportions. 

In the frequent reunions of the planters to 
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discuss this subject, they attributed this rebel- 
lious spirit to the events which were passing in 
France. It was now 1791. The French journals 
had published the decree giving to men of color 
a part of the rights which had heretofore been 
reserved to the whites. This was the news 
which had spread discord among the colonists ; 
and the blacks, profiting by the divisions which 
absorbed the attention of their masters, sought 
to relieve themselves of a yoke so hard to bear. 
Some leaders among them, the more intelligent 
and determined, understood these rights which 
removed in part the barriers that separated them 
from the whites, and full of this new ambition, 
they endeavored to provoke a rising at masse. 
All the harsh measures employed by the masters 
had excited them still more, and served to aid 
the plans of those who sought to lead them on 
to pillage, fire, and murder. They sent secret 
messages to the various plantations, and selected 
for leaders those blacks who had been the most 
vindictive, and on whom they thought they could 
best depend. 

On the plantation of M. de Monr^my, it was 
Hannibal to whom they looked for aid in this 
insurrection; for his hatred of the whites was 
well-known. They advised him to avert any 
suspicion of the overseer, by avoiding acts of 
independence or disobedience, and assuming a 
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quiet and docile manner. Thus the planters 
would rest easy in their false security. M. 
de Monr^my was one of the number who did 
not think the danger so great as his neighbors 
feared. Most of the planters had taken secret 
precautions, in case of alarm. They had in 
their houses a supply of arms and ammunition, 
and agreed to lend mutual help, if a separate 
attack should be made upon any one of the 
plantations. 

One afternoon, Theresa and Gabrielle, accom- 
panied by Yola, were taking a walk in the woods. 
They had stopped a little while to rest on. a 
grassy bank in the shade, where they amused- 
themselves in making garlands of flowers that 
Yola aided in gathering. Suddenly they were 
interrupted by the sound of the supper-bell; 
and leaving their play in some haste, they came 
to the house. In arranging her toilet Theresa 
noticed that she had lost a pretty gold locket, a 
gift from her father, which she had always worn 
suspended from her neck. The poor child, in 
great distress, searched all about the room, but 
was unable to find it. Yola, who assisted in the 
search, remembered that she had seen some- 
thing glide to Theresa's feet as she hastened to 
the house, but had paid no attention, simply 
thinking it to be one of the flowers loosened 
from her girdle. The yellow color of the object 
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made her think now that it might have been the 
gold locket; and she offered to return to the 
woods and search for it Theresa, a little con- 
soled by this hope, went to her supper, and Yola 
turned her steps to the woods. 

It was some distance there, and the grassy 
bank where they had been sitting was at the 
farther end of the path, back of the negroes* 
cabins. Yola was soon there, and looked care- 
fully over the ground and about the seats, but 
found nothing. The day declined rapidly, as is 
usual in these warm countries, where night 
quickly follows the twilight. Yola turned slow- 
ly toward the house, when she suddenly remem- 
bered that Theresa had stopped that afternoon 
to pluck some flowers on the other side of the 
bank, a little distance farther on. She retraced 
her steps and continued the search; and soon 
she was delighted to see the bright locket shin- 
ing in the grass at her feet. She hastened 
to return from the woods ; but darkness sur- 
rounded her, and she had some difficulty in 
finding the path. She thought she heard some 
voices behind her, and turned to look, but see- 
ing no one she hurried on until she reached the 
huts and had passed the last one, when she 
heard distinctly some one speaking behind her. 
The voice did not come from the huts, but from 

the interior of the woods, and a little distance 
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from where she was. Yola was not curious, 
and would have continued her way; but she 
heard her mother s name pronounced by one of 
the speakers. Instinctively she stopped; and 
the words she heard held her to the spot. One 
of the voices, which she knew to be Hannibal's, 
was saying, — 

" I have no more pity for her than for the oth- 
ers. Chloe is no longer with the blacks ; since 
she loves the whites, she can die with them." 

Another voice answered : " Are you sure that 
some of the others who serve in the house may 
not warn them, and keep back those who have 
promised to open the doors for us?" 

" I have spoken to them," said Hannibal, 
** and my men say that they will be ready at 
the first signal." 

"Very well, I trust you. The word is given in 
all the plantations. Vigilance now, but silence." 

The voices were quiet, and excited by the 
words she had heard, Yola remained trembling 
in the path, until the crackling of branches in the 
thicket became more and more distinct, and she 
knew the men were approaching the spot where 
she stood. She realized the danger she would 
be in if she ran, or if she were discovered or 
suspected of having heard what had been said. 
In her anxiety to find a place of safety, she 
remembered an old hut near by, which had been 
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uninhabited since her grandmother's death. She 
glided into a shadow of the wall, and reach- 
ing the door, entered without being seen. She 
intended to remain hidden here until she could 
venture to go on to the house. She listened in 
terror. Soon some one approached the side of 
the hut. He came near the door. Would he 
enter? Yola crouched low in a dark corner; 
she breathed painfully, and dared not make the 
slightest movement She heard him pass ; but 
the poor child remained motionless until every- 
thing was silent about her; then, creeping to 
the door, she softly opened it and looked on all 
sides. Seeing no one, she ventured out and 
hurried to the house. In the darkness, she ran 
into the arms of her mother, who, frightened by 
her long absence, had come in search of her. 

Breathless from running, Yola murmured in 
a choking voice : ** Come in, quickly ! I have 
something to tell you." 

Entering the room which she occupied with 
her mother, she hastily related all that had hap- 
pened. She had just finished when she heard 
Theresa calling her from the stairs, anxious to 
know if she had found the locket 

Yola, still trembling, placed it in Theresa's 
hand. Observing her silence and confusion, 
Theresa asked the cause. Chloe, fearing to 
excite Theresa, tried to answer evasively; but 
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Yola, accustomed to tell everything to her little 
mistress, narrated all that had happened since 
she left her. Theresa could not understand the 
exact signification of the words, but she felt, like 
Yola, that they were some threats against Chloe ; 
and she told them both to follow her to her 
mammals apartments, that she might hear it. 

Madame de Vernoux listened attentively to 
the recital of Yola, who remembered exactly 
the words that had been spoken. She was con- 
firmed in her conviction that the slaves had not 
abandoned their conspiracy; but wishing to 
calm the children, she tried to persuade them 
that these threats had been made in a moment 
of anger, and meant less in action than in words. 
She advised them to say nothing of this to any 
one, not even to Gabrielle ; for if true, and the 
blacks should discover that they had been be- 
trayed, they might use violence toward those 
whom they suspected. Sending the children 
to their rooms, she motioned to Chloe to re- 
main. When they were alone, she said to her 
that she attached great importance to all these 
signs of rebellion. She told Chloe not to leave 
the house, since her attachment to them was 
well known. Resolving to tell all to her uncle, 
she went at once to relate to him Yola's adven- 
ture; but M. de Monrdmy received this com- 
munication with even less faith than the first. 
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" My dear niece," said he, " the alarm given 
before by Chloe was, as you know, false. Why 
place any confidence in a child's report? Meas- 
ures of precaution have been taken on every 
plantation; and it is useless to cause unneces- 
sary trouble, as has been done before. We are 
watching the actions of the blacks with great 
vigilance and attention." 

Madame de Vernoux, seeing that she could 
not arouse her uncle's fears, and having no 
further proof to give him, sadly retired, resolved, 
however, to watch every opportunity to place 
him on his guard. 

Five days passed without anything occurring 
to change the opinion of M. de Monr^my; and 
the children themselves had forgotten the un- 
pleasant impressions of that evening. 





CHAPTER IX. 



CHLOE watched, as well as her mistress, with 
no little apprehension. Since Yola's ad- 
venture, she had passed a part of each night 
awake, listening for any noise outside ; and be- 
fore retiring she looked carefully around the 
house, and about the apartments occupied by 
Madame de Vcrnoux. She also stayed up later, 
instinctively dreading some unforeseen event. 

One sultry night, leaving the window open, 
she sat in deep thought close by her sleeping 
child. Suddenly she heard a slight movement 
in the thicket, a little distance away. She has- 
tily extinguished her light, that she might hear 
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without being seen, and crept close to the win- 
dow. The night was dark ; for the moon had 
not risen. Perfect silence reigned on all sides. 
Presently she heard some one pass from the di- 
rection of the woods into the path which led to 
the negro quarters. Chloe remained with her 
attention anxiously fixed in the same direction. 
Soon she saw a bright light appear ; then van- 
ish. No sounds were heard, and after some mo- 
ments of uncertainty she calmed herself with 
the thought that some one was ill, which was 
the occasion of the light at this unusual hour. 
Still, she felt anxious ; and, closing her window, 
she lay down on her cot, without daring to 
undress. 

She was half asleep, when she was startled 
by a red light shining into her window. Ris- 
ing quickly, she ran to look out, and was filled 
with terror at the sight. The trees opposite 
the house were enveloped in lurid light, the 
reflection of ominous-looking flames bursting 
from the windows of the ground-floor, beneath 
the apartments of M. de Monr^my and his son. 
She awakened her daughter, and hastily throw- 
ing a garment about her, ran quickly toward her 
mistress's room. This part of the house was 
still dark and silent, but fortunately Madame de 
Vernoux was awake as she entered. 

*' Fire ! Fire ! " cried Chloe. " Quick, quick ! 
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Dress yourself and the children, while I go to 
awaken the others. I will come back with 
them." And she sped swiftly down the gloomy 
passage. 

Madame de Vernoux, trembling with fright, 
summoned all her strength to prepare the chil- 
dren for the flight. The little ones, pale and 
excited from this terrible awakening, seemed 
unable at first to comprehend the cause; but 
when Gabrielle realized the danger, she was 
overcome with distress in thinking of her father 
and brother. Her aunt could scarcely restrain 
her from following after Chloe ; but she told her 
that her presence would only be a hindrance to 
those who would help, and at the same time she 
promised that if Chloe returned without them 
she would go herself to look for Ernest and his 
father. Madame de Vernoux had the presence 
of mind to hasten to her secretary and take 
from it some money and valuable jewels which 
she kept there. Already the clamor and con- 
fusion sounded nearer, and she was in painful 
uncertainty whether to fly with the children 
or await the return of Chloe. Just then she 
heard her quickly coming, followed by Scipio 
(the father of little Caesar, whose life Madame 
de Vernoux had saved by her care, but who 
had recently died from a fever). Chloe's face 
wore a look of terror, as she cried out, — 
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" Come quickly, good mistress ! The flames 
are spreading. Escape from the blacks, who are 
coming this way. Hurry to the woods ! *' 

"My papa and Ernest, — where are they?" 
exclaimed Gabrielle, in tears. 

" The master is gone ; he has escaped from 
that part of the house, and is defending him- 
self, with some faithful servants, against his 
enemies." 

** But Ernest, — where is he? " asked Madame 
de Vernoux, anxiously. 

" He does not wish to leave his father ; but 
Pompey is near him." 

** Poor child ! I must take the place of his 
dead mother and save him. Chloe, I trust the 
children to your care. Take them quickly, with 
Scipio. Pompey will take us to you in the 
woods." 

At this moment they heard a loud uproar in 
that part of the house, followed by the sound of 
blows. 

** They are coming ! Chloe, fly ! Save them ! " 
cried Madame de Vernoux, and she disappeared 
in the corridor, which was now filled with 
smoke. 

Seeing her mamma leaving her, Theresa be- 
gan to cry, and ran after her, when Chloe stopped 
her, and made a sign to Scipio, who lifted the 
half-fainting child in his arms ; then Chloe seized 
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the hands of the weeping Gabrielle and Yola, 
and followed him as he ran down a back stair- 
way leading from the house. 

Madame de Vernoux proceeded on her way 
without meeting with any serious obstacle. The 
flames had not reached the place where she was, 
but a dense smoke surrounded her, and she 
could distinguish nothing clearly. At a turn 
in the corridor she encountered flames, which 
prevented her from gaining the apartment of 
Ernest. Remembering that Chloe had said that 
they were fighting outside, she cautiously ap- 
proached the opposite path by going through a 
little door. Here she stopped, filled with hor- 
ror. All this side of the house was burning; 
and the dark shadows of men, like demons, 
glided swiftly among the flaming embers. The 
air resounded with howls and cries of victory, 
as the crumbling timbers sank to the ground. 
In spite of the danger, Madame de Vernoux 
crept close to the wall, searching for some 
glimpse of Ernest or her uncle. Suddenly she 
heard a frightful crash. The flaming roof had 
fallen in, and shrieks of pain and terror rang 
upon the air. In the midst of these horrors, 
Madame de Vernoux was violently thrown to 
the earth ; a piece of detached beam had struck 
her ; she drew her breath painfully, and fell back 
unconscious. 
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Some time passed. The burning poles that 
had fallen from the roof had set on fire all the 
other parts of the house. 

The combat was renewed; but fortunately 
for the poor wounded woman, she was hid- 
den by the mass of fallen timbers which formed 
a wall between her and the combatants. The 
dense smoke which enveloped her also helped 
to conceal her form from the eyes of the ne- 
groes, who would have shown no more pity for 
her than for the others. After the first shock, 
she partially revived, and clasping her hands she 
thanked Heaven that the children were safe 
from the devouring flames which were coming 
close to her. Every member of her body was 
bruised, and she felt unable to help herself; but 
the thought of saving Ernest gave her strength 
to make another effort. She painfully dragged 
herself a few steps in the direction where she 
thought he might be found. She crept close to 
the wall, fearing to be discovered, when sud- 
denly she was startled by some one running to- 
ward her, and she saw a negro turn on the same 
side of the house. She supposed he was one of 
the insurgents; and with the instinct of self- 
preservation she hurriedly hid behind the wall 
until he passed, when she was surprised to see 
by the sinister light of the fire the figure of old 
Pompey, who was carrying something in his 
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arms. She followed him, uttering an exclama- 
tion of grief when she recognized that it was 
Ernest, inanimate and covered with blood. 

" Is he dead? " she asked in a choking voice. 

** No, not dead, but wounded. I carried him 
off or they would have killed him, as they did 
the master." 

" Dead ! my uncle dead ! *' she cried with 
horror. *' Pompey are you sure ? Perhaps he 
still breathes ! " 

" Oh, no," answered the old servant, sadly ; 
" the master is dead ! I have saved the child, 
but we have not a moment to lose. Follow me 
before they come." And he resumed his way, 
leaping over the embers, and running toward 
the nearest woods. Overcome with grief and 
pain, Madame de Vernoux attempted to walk 
slowly after him. 

As she left the ruins she thought of her 
uncle's terrible death, and her trembling limbs 
almost refused to carry her from the place. 
She saw Pompey enter the woods, and he turned 
to look for her; but she felt unable to go far- 
ther, and yielding to her feebleness, sank to the 
earth. 

An hour passed, and she still waited and 
listened, hoping that Pompey would place the 
boy in safety and come to her rescue. The 
noise and tumult near the house had dim- 
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inished ; but the fire still continued its ravages, 
and the heavens were all aglow with the light. 

The tragic death of M. de Monrdmy had as- 
sured the victory to the assailants. The few 
faithful servants who had survived the massacre, 
seeing that their efforts were useless, had evi- 
dently fled, taking advantage of the moment 
when the victorious negroes were engaged in 
pillage. 

The moments of that fearful night seemed 
like an age to Madame de Vernoux, who anx- 
iously waited and watched for the old servant, 
and sustained her courage by prayer. At last 
she thought she heard some one coming from 
the direction of the woods. She dared not call, 
fearing that it was not Pompey. A human 
form came cautiously from the thicket, and her 
anxious eyes recognized with thankfulness the 
old negro, who walked slowly, looking on all 
sides. 

" Pompey ! " she called, in a faint voice, " here 
I am, come to me; where is Ernest?" 

" In safety," answered the negro, as he ran to- 
ward her. '* I came to search for you. Lean 
upon me ; I will support you." 

The poor woman made a new effort, and 
aided by her faithful companion, was able to 
continue the march. She wished to turn im- 
mediately toward the woods where the children 
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had escaped from the fire; but Pompey told 
her that they would not be able to gain the 
forest without danger. They were separated 
from them now by the insurgents, and would 
have to wait at least a day. She resigned her- 
self in the hope of seeing them soon, and anx- 
iously asked Pompey, — 

" Where have you left Ernest? " 

'* He is in a place of shelter with my wife and 
my son. Calm yourself, good mistress; be 
thankful that the children are safe, after this 
night of horror. When I saw the fire, I sent 
my boy to hurry with his mother to the woods, 
knowing that they would not be safe if I de- 
fended the master ; when he fell, I ran to save 
the child." 

** Brave Pompey ! " exclaimed Madame de 
Vernoux, with emotion. " The father whom 
you served so faithfully will bless you from 
heaven for your devotion to his son. Is the 
poor child fatally wounded?" 

" I do not think so ; the bullet which struck 
him did not make a deep wound. I have done 
all I could to help him. He is unconscious." 

** Poor boy ! " said Madame de Vernoux ; *' he 
risked his life rather than leave his father." 

" Yes," answered Pompey, ** the little master 
was sometimes hard on us, but I know he was 
brave, and I am glad that I saved him." 

9 
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"And my poor Theresa," said Madame de 
Vernoux. " Chloe and Scipio have taken her 
and Gabrielle to a place of safety; but alas, I 
know not in what direction they have turned." 

"We will search for them, good mistress," 
said Pompey, " But we must stay hidden until 
the blacks have finished their plunder. Do not 
fear; Chloe and Scipio will take care of them, 
the same as if you were with them." 

Calmed a little by this assurance, Madame de 
Vernoux continued the march, until, worn out 
with weariness and pain, she at last reached a 
hut, conducted by the faithful negro. 





CHAPTER X. 

AFTER THE FIRE. 

IT was a simple hut of brush, constructed 
doubtless by some fugitive negro, who had 
concealed himself in the forest. Pieces of wood, 
rudely fashioned, served for seats and table. In 
a corner, upon a bed of ferns and dry leaves, 
lay Ernest, covered by a fragment of an old 
woollen blanket. Pompey's wife had, fortunately, 
at the moment of flight, carried with her some 
food and other things necessary for them in the 
woods. She was now seated by Ernest, who 
was conscious, and had taken a few drops of 
water. 

Before leaving him to search for Madame de 
Vemoux, Pompey had washed away the blood 
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from the poor boy's wound, and applied an oint- 
ment made from some simple herbs found in 
the woods. Seeing that Ernest was no longer 
unconscious, he hastened to prepare a strength- 
ening drink for him. Madame de Vernoux had 
fallen on her knees before the couch, where the 
boy seemed so suddenly restored to life. He 
appeared to recognize his aunt, and murmured 
her name and that of his father ; but this effort 
had been too much for his strength^ his eyes 
closed, and he lay motionless. 

The assurance that Ernest had not received 
a dangerous wound had considerably allayed 
Madame de Vernouxs anxiety, and she had 
confidence in Pompey's skill for relieving the in- 
flammation. She was persuaded to leave Ernest 
to his care, while she partook of a little rice 
soup which the old negress had prepared for 
their first meagre repast in the woods. 

The sad night was nearly ended, and Madame 
de Vernoux had taken no rest. She still sat be- 
fore the bed where Ernest lay. From time to 
time she had seen his insensibility give place to 
an excitement which increased the fever; but the 
drink that Pompey had prepared evidently gave 
him some strength. The blood had ceased to 
flow from his wound, and he did not appear to 
suffer except from the fever. 

At the early break of day, Madame de Ver- 
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noux motioned to Pompey, and he followed her 
from the hut. 

" While the poor child is still unconscious/' 
said she, '' tell me how his unfortunate father 
felly and all that passed on that terrible night ; 
for you were with him and saw it all. How did 
the revolt begin ? " 

" It was the miserable Hannibal who led it," 
said Pompey. *' I have been afraid of him for 
a long time. I knew he hated the master, and 
I have often heard his evil threats. I dared not 
say anything, for it was not well to anger him ; 
but I have seen him several times return late to 
his hut, and I often watched around the house, 
fearing he might do some harm. Yesterday 
evening, tired after a hard day's work on the 
plantation, and fearing nothing, I lay down as 
usual in my place, which adjoins the chamber 
of the young master. I heard his father go into 
his own room, after having made his usual round 
through the house. I went to sleep, but was 
awakened by something that almost suffocated 
me. I saw nothing, for a thick smoke filled the 
place. I hurried to dress, and ran into the 
young master's chamber, and at the same mo- 
ment his father came in by the opposite door. 
The flames were coming from below, and the 
walls had become hot We knew that the fire 
was under the chambers. We took the young 
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master from his bed, and I dressed him. His 
father hastened to go downstairs ; but just then 
some of the faithful servants ran in and said the 
negroes from the huts had started the fire and 
were waiting outside to kill the master. He 
knew we could not defend ourselves against so 
many, and ordered a flight by the back stairway. 
He told me to keep behind him with the young 
master ; and we were hunting for you, to take you 
with us. Before leaving his chamber, the master 
opened his window and fired off his gun several 
times, that he might frighten the blacks away 
from the house, while we made our escape. The 
clamors outside answered to his firing, while we 
ran toward the under passage that led to a little 
outside door. At this moment the master, who 
marched in front, opened the door ; but he was 
quickly pulled back by one of our number, who 
hurriedly closed the door and barricaded it. 
' It is too late,* said he, in a low voice to the 
master; 'I saw Hannibal outside, and he is not 
alone.' The master threw a look of despair to- 
ward his son ; he thought a moment, then turned 
to another small door, the only place left for our 
escape, and we hurried after him. The blacks 
had not reached here yet, but were watching the 
front stairway. We opened the door; every- 
thing was dark and still on this side, and we 
followed the master, who walked rapidly in the 
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direction of the neighboring woods. But soon 
we saw that we had been discovered and were 
followed. Hannibal had seen us leave the house 
and was on our tracks. The master turned and 
fired on him. Hannibal staggered, but came 
after us again. Some one of our company who 
had arms, fired, and one of our enemies fell ; but 
the noise of the firing had attracted the other 
blacks, who ran after us in crowds. The master 
felt himself lost; he called to me to save his 
son, and I tried to hurry the young master away, 
but he refused to leave his father, who just then 
was struck by a ball and fell to the earth. The 
young master fought in his father s place, sur- 
rounded by the faithful negroes. I stayed by 
his side ; but suddenly he staggered and fell ; a 
ball had struck him. I hurried to raise him, but 
could not take him away without being followed. 
His father was not dead, and tried to raise him- 
self Then I saw Hannibal run toward him 
and fire, and the master fell back senseless. 
Loud shouts of victory rang out, and all gath- 
ered about him. Then I hastened to fly with 
the young master, whose fall had not been no- 
ticed, as he was surrounded by our negroes. 
You know the rest." 

*' Does Ernest know that his father is dead? " 
asked Madame de Vernoux. 

*' No ; he was unconscious. We must let him 
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think his father escaped ; the truth would kill 
him, if we told him now." 

Madame de Vernoux was touched by the de- 
votion of this faithful servant, who had remained 
so true to his master. They re-entered the hut, 
and Pompey begged Madame de Vernoux to 
take some rest upon the other bed of leaves 
that he had gathered. But her anxiety to find 
her child prevented her from thinking of any- 
thing else. She asked him if his son knew the 
other forest well enough to guide her to the 
fugitives. He replied that he did not feel at all 
sure of this ; and tried to persuade her to rest 
with Ernest, under the protection of his wife, 
until he could make some inquiries at the neigh- 
boring plantation. But Madame de Vernoux 
said that she thought she could safely leave 
Ernest a short time until her return, as she 
positively wished to accompany Pompey. 

Pompey, seeing her so decided, offered no 
more objection. Before leaving, he prepared a 
refreshing drink for Ernest, to be given him 
when he awoke. Giving orders to his son to 
guard the hut until his return, he started with 
Madame de Vernoux. 

They retraced the way they had come during 
the night. Pompey wished to assure himself 
that the revolters had left the plantation, and 
advised Madame de Vernoux to wait while he 
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advanced cautiously to explore the neighbor- 
hood. He walked slowly, frequently stopping 
and looking on every side; but no movement 
was heard, and he was surprised at the deep 
silence. There were no more flames, but a 
thick smoke rose above the trees which sepa- 
rated him from the house. When he turned in 
that direction, he was able to see the sad spec- 
tacle of the ruined buildings. The fire had de- 
stroyed everything ; only some blackened ruins 
of the wall remained. The smoking piles of 
ruins alone marked the place where once stood 
the beautiful home of M. de Monr^my. No 
human form remained in this dark place. 

Pompey stood still. He heard a vague noise 
in the distance, like the tramping of feet and 
the sound of voices. He hid himself behind the 
brush, thinking it might be the revolters return- 
ing from other plantations. He listened again ; 
and this time a louder noise caused him to 
tremble with joy. The words were a com- 
mand ; the voice was that of a French soldier. 
He knew that he was near an armed force ; and 
he hastened rapidly in the direction of the 
sound. Soon he was in front of the huts, the 
greater part of which had been burned as well 
as the house of the overseer. A regiment of 
French guards was engaged in searching for 
dead bodies half buried under the ruins. Two 
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or three blacks were with them, and Pompey 
recognized an aged servant of the family, who 
was showing the Commander over the place. 

Pompey*s sudden appearance caused, great 
surprise among these blacks at first. They soon 
explained to the soldiers that he was a faithful 
servant, and had rescued the young master. 
Pompey was anxious to hear all that had taken 
place since he left them. 

They told him that after the death of M. de 
Monremy, they had turned upon their assailants 
and killed several, among others Hannibal ; and 
during the excitement which followed, they fled 
to the neighboring town, Cape Haytien, to spread 
the neWs and procure aid. When they arrived 
there, they met the troops hastening to the 
other plantations ; for the fire had been seen 
on all sides, and the revolt had become gen- 
erally known. A detachment returned imme- 
diately with them to this plantation ; but when 
they arrived, early in the morning, they found 
the place deserted. The revolters had fled on 
hearing the troops, and joined other bands of 
insurgents in another direction. The dead 
bodies had been abandoned; and among the 
number they found that of the unfortunate M. 
de Monremy, and, lying not far from him, his 
mortal enemy Hannibal. 

They wondered what had become of the over- 
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seer, for whom they had searched unsuccessfully 
among the ruins of his house. Pompey, know- 
ing the spirit of revenge against the cruel over- 
seer, turned instinctively toward the terrible 
whipping-post. ' There he saw, with horror, the 
body of the overseer tied to the post, and the 
dagger which caused his death still fixed in his 
breast. The dead bodies were all thrown in a 
pile ; but those negroes who had died for their 
master were laid apart, while the body of the 
unfortunate planter was placed upon a stretcher, 
to be transported to the family burying-ground 
at Cape Haytien. 

Pompey was anxious to learn if the others had 
heard anything of Madame de Vernoux's daugh- 
ter and her companions in flight; but noth- 
ing was known of them. Pompey informed 
the Commander of the condition of the young 
master, and told him that Madame de Vernoux 
had started with him to search for the others. 
After a little reflection the Commander decided 
that he would leave some of his troops to ac- 
company Madame de Vernoux and her nephew 
to Cape Haytien, the only possible refuge for 
them at present; and he ordered the rest of the 
detachment to begin at once a search for the 
children in the surrounding woods. 

Guided by Pompey, he proceeded to Madame 
de Vernoux to tell her of his plans. The poor 
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mother, in her anxiety for the safety of her 
child, begged that she might go with them to 
aid in the search. But the Commander kindly, 
yet firmly, replied that if she^ accompanied them 
they could not possibly go through the woods 
as rapidly as they could without her; and he 
added that they were quite certain to meet with 
some of the insurgents, and he did not wish to 
imperil the life of a woman. Seeing her distress, 
Pompey promised that he would follow the little 
troop in the search, and bring her the first news 
of success. Madame de Vernoux, feeling that it 
was useless to urge the matter further, returned 
to Ernest accompanied by a body of the guards. 
Several hours after, they were conveyed to 
Cape Haytien, where, crushed in spirit and weak 
in body, she and the wounded Ernest were the 
recipients of much kindness and sympathy from 
the people. 




^^r^ 




CHAPTER XI. 



THE FLIGHT THROUGH THE FOREST. 



AFTER leaving the house Scipio and Chloe 
had only time to escape to the nearest 
woods, fearing their flight might be discovered 
by the negroes. They hurried on as fast as 
possible, until they were beyond the cries of the 
revolters and the noise of combat. 

This part of the forest was just opposite 
the one where Pompey had taken refuge with 
Ernest. Scipio still carried Theresa in his arms ; 
but Gabrielle and Yola, who followed with Chloe, 
could not go so rapidly, and were obliged to stop 
occasionally to rest. Poor Gabrielle was still 
weeping. As Scipio tenderly placed Theresa 
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on the ground, she opened her eyes ; the cool- 
ness of the night having somewhat restored her. 
When she saw her cousin's tears she recalled 
at once all that had passed ; and the two little 
girls threw themselves into each other's arms 
weeping bitterly. 

" Where is Mamma? " cried Theresa. 

'* And Papa and Ernest?'* sobbed Gabrielle. 

" Let us go back to look for them," said 
Theresa to Chloe, in a supplicating voice ; and 
although her limbs could scarcely support her, 
she seized Chloe's hand. 

** We shall certainly look for them," said 
Chloe, moved to tears ; ** but we must wait a 
little, or we should be seen by the wretched 
blacks, who would take you and keep you from 
your parents." 

" But I want to know what has become of 
Mamma. Where is she ? '* repeated Theresa. 

*' You know well, my dear little mistress, that 
your mamma wished you to stay with us, when 
she went to find Ernest and his father. Pom- 
pey and the faithful servants were there to pro- 
tect them, and they must be hiding somewhere, 
like us. Scipio will go back to the house, after 
a while, to hear some news. Do not fret, dear." 

The poor children, oppressed by their sad- 
ness, resigned themselves to the control of their 
faithful guides. Chloe, aided by Scipio, gath- 
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ered some leaves and branches, which she placed 
at the foot of a tree. The children seated them- 
selves, and Chloe wrapped them in their shawls, 
which she had fortunately brought with her. 
She tried to calm them; and soon, overcome 
with fatigue, they fell into a troubled slumber. 

Chloe and Scipio watched sadly beside the 
children, in silence. Both felt that they had 
feigned a confidence which they did not feel, in 
order to reassure the little ones. They knew 
the hatred of the blacks and the vengeance 
they were capable of showing. Neither were 
they confident of finding the master alive; 
but they hoped that Madame de Vernoux had 
been able to escape. Their perplexity was 
great. Scipio felt the impossibility of leaving 
the children and Chloe alone while he went 
back to the house, and he could not take them 
with him into danger. Yet how could they go 
away without knowing the fate of those who 

remained ? 

Before he had decided what course to take, 
they suddenly heard a light cracking and break- 
ing of branches a little distance from them. 
Scipio was instantly alert ; he signalled to Chloe 
to be silent, and with his hand upon his dagger 
(which he always carried in hunting), he glided 
in the direction of the sound. Soon he recog- 
nized the approaching footsteps of some person. 
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Was it an enemy? Gradually the steps came 
nearer; a human form appeared from out the 
bushes, and Scipio was surprised to see, by the 
light of the moon, a woman standing in the path. 
Her surprise seemed to be as great as his own. 
He knew her instantly; she was the wife of a 
revolter. 

"Ah, is it you, Scipio? Is this the way you 
serve your master in the hour of danger? Your 
faithfulness is great! ** said the woman, with irony. 

" I serve my master better than you think," 
answered Scipio. *' I have saved the children 
whom he confided to me.'* 

*' And you have taken them from the planta- 
tion?" said s-he, in a doubtful tone. "How 
could you escape with them, without being seen 
by the others?" 

" Heaven protected the innocent children," 
replied Scipio. 

'* Where are they?" 

'* Why do you ask? You would not save 
them." 

" Neither shall you save them ; they are here 
in the forest, and the forest is ours," she replied, 
quickly. 

"What do you mean?" asked Scipio, trem- 
bling in spite of himself. 

" Before the sun is <ip, our husbands and 
brothers will join us. We are waiting for them 
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here, with our children, where they will meet us 
in the hour of triumph," said the woman. 

At this moment Chloe appeared. Her uneasi- 
ness had led her to join Scipio. 

" Indiana ! " she exclaimed, in surprise. 

** Yes, Indiana ! And you can hear from me 
that in a few hours those from whom you have 
fled will be here; for this forest is their place 
of meeting.*' 

** Oh, my poor children ! " cried Chloe, in 
anguish. " Quick ! quick, Scipio ! we will flee 
while there is time." 

"Yes, — but — "he stopped with a doubtful 
look toward the woman. Chloe read his thought, 
and after a moment's hesitation, said to him, — 

" Indiana would not cause the death of the 
poor children. She will not betray them. She 
knows well that my poor mistress never wished 
harm to the blacks. Indiana, you will not tell 
of having seen us?" 

The accent of Chloe, at once confident and 
supplicating, evidently touched the negress, who 
after a short silence replied in a low voice, — 

" I shall say nothing ; hurry away. But you 
must never tell that you have spoken with me." 
And she disappeared quickly in the woods. 

"We can depend on her," said Chloe; "but 

we have not a moment to lose in leaving here." 

And she ran to awaken the children. 

10 
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When she told them that their enemies were 
near, they hastened in terror to leave with their 
guide. Suddenly Theresa stopped and ex- 
claimed, — 

" If we leave here we cannot find Mamma. 
Scipio said he was going to look for her. I 
shall wait here/' 

"Yes, we will search for her," quickly an- 
swered the ^ood negro ; " but she cannot be in 
this part of the forest. We shall find her on 
the other side." 

Theresa still hesitated, when Chloe added, — 

** Scipio will be caught by our enemies if he 
turns toward the plantation now; he will be 
separated from your mamma, as well as from 
us, and will probably be killed for his faithful- 
ness. You see, my dear little mistress, that he 
cannot leave us at this time. Come quickly; 
these minutes of delay may lose us everything.'* 

The thought of risking the safety of the 
others without being able to hear anything from 
her mamma, decided poor Theresa, who sadly 
took Gabrielle's hand and walked on without 
further delay. Scipio went before, followed by 
Chloe and the children. They proceeded as 
rapidly as possible, being hindered considerably 
by the branches crossing the path. Scipio 
carried a club with which he beat down a 
passage through the bushes, to make it less 
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difficult for the children. Yola, although 
younger than the others, tried to help and 
encourage them. 

Scipio feared they might meet some wild 
animals in the forest ; but the children were too 
much absorbed with their trouble to think of 
this danger. He did not tell them that he 
carried the club to protect them from reptiles, 
or anything that might appear in their path. 

The terrible night had closed, and the sun 
was up. It was two hours since they had 
started on their journey; and the children had 
begun to grow weary and hungry, for in their 
hasty flight they had brought no provisions. 
Chloe, observing that Theresa and Gabrielle 
looked pale and weak, told Scipio that they 
were not able to go farther without taking some 
nourishment. She asked him to search for 
some fruits and herbs to strengthen them. 
When he had gone, Chloe made seats for them 
at the foot of a large tree. The children were 
still crushed in spirit, and felt their unfortu- 
nate situation more than their bodily fatigue. 
Theresa and Gabrielle had not the courage to 
speak, but looked sadly at each other from time 
to time, for their thoughts were the same. Poor 
Theresa was unable to console herself, knowing 
that she was going farther and farther from her 
mamma. 
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Scipio's absence was prolonged, and Chloe 
anxiously asked herself what they should do if 
Scipio returned without being able to find 
anything. 

'* I am thirsty/' murmured Theresa. 

" Alas, poor little mistress ! we have no 
water," answered Chloe. *' But I know there 
must be some streams in the forest We will 
find one." 

Yola suddenly disappeared, and soon returned, 
bringing something with her. 

" Here, take these, little mistress,*' said she, 
placing in Theresa's hand a large leaf containing 
some fruit resembling blackberries. 

"Where did you find them?" asked Theresa, 
in astonishment. 

" I saw them while passing the bushes, and I 
thought you would like them, since you are 
thirsty." 

" Thank you, my good Yola, for thinking of 
me," said Theresa. " We will divide them." 
And giving a part to her cousin, she offered 
some to Yola. 

" No, no ! I gathered them for you ; I do not 
need any. I can bear thirst better than you. 
Eat them all ; you have not very many." 

In spite of Theresa's offers, she would accept 
none, and placed herself behind her mother, 
who rewarded her by a look of affection. 
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"You see," said Theresa, in a low voice, to 
her cousin, " how kind-hearted and good they 
are to us." 

Scipio returned at last, having found con- 
siderable fruit of the cabbage-palm. He di- 
vided half among them, keeping the rest for 
their journey. This refreshing food satisfied 
the children's hunger, and Scipio thought best 
to continue their way, leaving their enemies 
as far as possible behind them. 

He endeavored to follow the beaten path 
made by other travellers; and they walked 
more slowly than at first. He advised the chil- 
dren to speak in low tones, and to stop from 
time to time to listen, if there was anything to 
alarm them. The little girls, overcome with 
fatigue, wished to stop frequently; but Scipio 
and Chloe encouraged them to keep on a little 
distance farther. In spite of the shade-trees, 
the heat became intense ; but when they had 
reached the middle of their journey they came 
upon a glade, where thick ferns grew under 
beautiful trees. The coolness of the air con- 
vinced Scipio that they were in the vicinity of 
water; and looking about the place, he found a 
cool spring, where they all stopped to quench 
their thirst. After eating the remainder of the 
fruit, the weary children fell asleep under the 
trees. 
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" We shall not get out of the forest before 
night," said Scipio, in a low voice to Chloe; 
" and while they are resting, I will search for 
something for their supper. I will not be gone 
long, and you need not fear ; I could hear your 
first call of alarm." 

The good negro left them, but unfortunately 
he was not as successful as he had hoped ; he 
found some wild fruits, which he gathered, and 
also some tender roots. He continued his 
search, when he heard a cry from the children, 
and ran hastily to the place ; but his fears were 
soon dispelled. 





CHAPTER XII. 



ALARMS IN THE FOREST. 



SCIPIO Stopped in astonishment. Two or 
three monkeys leaped upon the trees, 
jumping from branch to branch, above the 
heads of the frightened children. The little 
animals appeared to be quarrelling with one 
another; chattering loudly, as if in anger, 

Chloe explained to Scipio that Gabrielle had 
suddenly been awakened by a large cocoanut 
falling near her head, and at the same instant a 
monkey had thrown himself before her, seizing 
the nut. The sudden appearance of the mon- 
key so frightened the child that she screamed 
in alarm ; and when Chloe hastened near, the 
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monkey, frightened in his turn, ran away, car- 
rying the cocoanut in his arms. The others, 
leaping after him, tried tp seize the prize. 

Gabrielle, still trembling with fear, was aston- 
ished to hear Scipio exclaim, — 

" What good luck ! There must be cocoanut- 
trees about here; and I have found nothing 
else." 

" But these ugly monkeys ! They will hurt 
us," said Theresa, as frightened as her cousin. 

" Oh, no ! Do not fear, little mistress," re- 
plied Scipio, as he hastened after the monkeys, 
to discover the way to the cocoanut-trees. The 
little animals had ceased fighting and disap- 
peared in the woods. Scipio kept on, fearing 
to lose trace of them ; they leaped so quickly 
among the large branches that he could only 
distinguish them at intervals. 

Suddenly they renewed their cries, and Scipio 
hurried quickly toward the place where he saw a 
large body of them gathered on a cocoanut-tree. 
He looked on the ground about him, hoping to 
.find some cocoanuts; but not one was to be 
seen. The trees are very difficult to climb. 

He turned and ran back to Chloe and the 
children. 

" Come quickly," said Scipio, " and help me 
lay in a good store of cocoanuts." And he led 
the way to the trees. 
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The actions and grimaces of the monkeys 
made the children laugh in spite of themselves. 

" But how are you going to get the cocoanuts 
from those high trees ? " asked Theresa. 

" You will see them fall to the ground," an- 
swered Scipio, smiling. " Do not stir, but watch 
me. 

He had some large pebbles in his pocket, 
which he had gathered on the way ; and climb- 
ing a tree near by, not so high, and more easy 
of ascent than the cocoanut-trees, he seated him- 
self on a branch and began to throw pebbles 
vigorously at the monkeys, who were perched 
at the top of the opposite tree. They at once 
became excited and angry. When the negro 
had attracted the attention of one of the largest, 
he adroitly threw a pebble and struck the crea- 
ture on the head. Furious with pain and anger, 
the monkey turned, and having no other missile, 
seized a cocoanut and threw it at him. Scipio 
evaded the blow, and the nut fell to the earth. 
Yola picked it up. 

Then the other monkeys began imitating the 
first one, throwing the nuts ; they came so thick 
and fast, it kept Scipio dodging his head in and 
out among the branches. When he thought 
they had thrown enough, he came down from the 
tree to help the others gather the splendid nuts. 

The fugitives now hastened back, as the chil- 
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dren were anxious to have Scipio open the nuts 
and give them some of the milk. 

Reaching the glade, they suddenly heard a 
dull but distinct noise in the distance. They all 
stopped and listened. There was no longer any 
doubt; it was the murmur of voices, coming 
nearer each moment. Was it negro fugitives 
walking through the forest, or a band of re- 
volters on their way to join their families? 

Scipio spoke his fears to Chloe, saying in a 
low voice, *'We have no time to lose in seek- 
ing a place of refuge." 

He quickly hid the nuts under the brush, and 
looked about him for a tree with thick foliage 
in which to hide the children. He told Chloe 
that he would take charge of Theresa and Ga- 
brielle, hiding them in one tree, while she and 
Yola climbed into another. He placed the two 
little girls before him on the lower branches, and 
by supporting and encouraging them, the poor 
children were able to gain the upper branches, 
where the space was large enough to conceal 
them. The foliage of the trees in this warm 
climate is close and dense, and often serves as 
good hiding-places for fugitives. 

Chloe and Yola were perfectly concealed in 
their tree, and the faithful Scipio placed himself 
beside the children. They now waited in deep 
silence. 
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Some moments passed, when a numerous 
troop suddenly appeared in the glade which our 
fugitives had just left. The sound of their 
voices rang through the forest, and by certain 
exclamations Scipio recognized a band of re- 
volters, on their way to join the others. Several 
of the negroes separated from the band and 
came near their hiding-place. Scipio heard 
them distinctly expressing their hatred of the 
whites and their joy over the massacre already 
committed. Fortunately, they spoke in the negro 
dialect, unintelligible to the children. Scipio 
motioned them to remain perfectly still, and 
their trembling forms clung to the branches 
that supported them. The negroes did not stay 
long in this place, but joined their band, who 
appeared to have made a halt for the night, 
and had seated themselves under the trees in 
the glade. 

" Will they stay here .very long? " asked poor 
Theresa, in a whisper. 

"I hope not," answered the good negro, 
who, though he feared the contrary, did not 
wish to frighten the children. 

An hour passed, and the little girls had not 
dared to change their position. Scipio sup- 
ported them and kept up their courage. Pres- 
ently the poor negro had good cause for alarm ; 
he heard some one coming under the tree where 
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they were. It was a young negro with bow and 
arrow, who seemed to be searching for something 
in the trees. Scipio trembled with fear when 
he saw the boy tighten his bow and look up in 
the branches. He aimed at a large bird; but 
the arrow failing to hit it, the bird flew away, 
and the disappointed negro continued his chase 
after it. He was still in the same path, when he 
stopped again, and this time the bird fell at his 
feet. He quickly picked it up, and placing his 
bow and arrow on the ground, proceeded to 
examine his prize. 

Just then a great commotion was heard in 
the glade. The negroes talked loudly, evidently 
preparing to march. Soon a number of them 
were heard going along the path. The young 
negro listened also, and when he understood 
that his companions were leaving, he hurried 
after them, carrying the bird in his hand ; but 
in his haste he forgot his bow. 

"They are going," said Scipio to the children. 
" Wait a little, and wc can go down." 

When he felt satisfied there was no more 
danger, he helped the little girls, one after the 
other, from the tree. They were scarcely able 
to move their limbs, after remaining so long in 
one position. 

Scipio ran to call Chloe and her child. The- 
resa and Gabriclle, finding themselves once more 
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in safety with their faithful companions, threw 
themselves in Chloe's arms, thanking God for 
their rescue from their great peril. 

** We can now leave without fear," said Scipio, 
" and will go as fast as possible from this forest, 
where we find so many enemies. We will keep 
on our journey through the night, and to-mor- 
row, I hope, will find ourselves in a friendly 
country." 

Before leaving, he searched for the nuts, which, 
fortunately, had not been discovered. The little 
company was about to start, when they heard 
an exclamation of delight from Yola ; she had 
found lying on the grass the bow and arrow 
which the boy had forgotten, and she hurried 
with it to Scipio, who seized it with joy, under- 
standing how valuable this would be on their 
journey. The poor children, excited by the 
danger they had passed through, walked fast and 
spoke only in whispers. Scipio stopped often to 
listen, fearing the approach of some new enemy. 
Fortunately they saw nothing, except some 
large birds and monkeys, which fled at their 
approach. 

The sun had gone down, and they could no 
longer distinguish the path. Scipio and Chloe 
thought it prudent to choose a place for passing 
the night ; and having found an old tree with a 
deep hollow trunk, they stopped here. Scipio 
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searched it to see that it contained no reptile 
or other dangerous creature; and Chloe gath- 
ered a bed of dry leaves, that the children might 
rest and sleep in it. Scipio carried bundles of 
dry branches to make a fire to prevent the ap- 
proach of wild animals. 

On the journey he had succeeded, by the use 
of the bow, in killing some birds large enough 
for their supper. He now began to prepare 
them. 

"How are you going to cook them?" asked 
the children. " You have nothing here to light 
the fire ! " 

Scipio laughed, and Yola readily answered, — 
" Oh, you will soon see, little mistress. It is 
very easy to make a fire out of doors when it is 
as dry as to-day. I have sometimes made it for 
fun out in the woods ; it does not take long." 

Theresa and Gabriellc watched Scipio, who 
drew from his pocket a sharp stone, then, tak- 
ing his hunting-knife from his belt, he struck the 
stone sharply with the side of the blade. The 
children saw with astonishment some sparks fly- 
ing, and as he repeated his blows they came 
faster and thicker from the stone ; these, with a 
little coaxing, set fire to the dry leaves, and by 
blowing slowly they soon grew to a flame. Pla- 
cing above them some dead branches, Scipio 
soon had a bright fire. 




SUPPER IN THE FOREST. 
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The negro hastened to plant a forked stick on 
each side of the flames, and tying the birds to 
another stick, he placed this between the two 
forks and suspended the birds above the coals. 
The children watched with interest this peculiar 
manner of preparing their supper; and when 
ready, they ate with a hearty reUsh, and felt re- 
freshed and rested. ScJpio then opened some 
of the nuts, and these, with the milk, added 
greatly to their repast 

It had now become dark, and the children 
were placed in their cradle in the tree. Chloe 
sat near to guard them, and Scipio with his 
hunting-knife cut and gathered dry branches, 
which he heaped into a burning circle of fire 
around the little camp, where the brave negroes 
carefully watched together. 




IJ 




CHAPTER XIII. 



FIRST HOPE OF SAFETY. 



THE three children were soon asleep. Scipio 
replenished the tire, and advised Chloe to 
take some rest, since he could guard all of them ; 
but the good negress answered that she would 
rather help him in watching the children. The 
faithful pair talked together in low tones, that 
they might not waken the little ones. 

Toward midnight Chloe felt herself overcome 
with weariness ; her eyes became heavy, and in 
spite of all her efforts, she fell asleep. Scipio 
stood up, leaning against a tree ; his eyes closed 
for an instant, but he struggled against his 
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drowsy feelings, when he was suddenly aroused 
by a creaking noise a little distance from him. 

Hurriedly looking around, he saw that his fire 
had nearly gone out, and he hastened to gather 
more branches, when the creaking noise was 
heard nearer than before, and Scipio dimly saw 
something moving among the bushes. He anx- 
iously asked himself what this could be, and 
hastily seized his knife, when the bushes parted 
and the body of a huge tiger half showed itself 
from out the branches. Not having seen any 
fire in the distance, the animal had boldly ad- 
vanced to attack the prey which he evidently 
had discovered. 

Trembling with fright, Scipio seized the end 
of a flaming branch and brandished it before 
the tiger, at the same time calling loudly to 
Chloe to pile more branches on the fire. From 
the frightened tone of his voice and his altered 
face, she recognized some danger near ; but she 
had not seen the tiger. 

Startled by the torch that Scipio vigorously 
brandished in his hand, the tiger retreated to the 
bushes. 

" Quick ! quick ! pile up the fire ! " cried 
Scipio, as he watched the retreating form. 

Chloe tremblingly obeyed, and soon a circle 
of fire again surrounded the children. Scipio 
kept his eyes on the place where the tiger had 
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fled, fearing to see it reappear. Chloe heard 
steps behind her, and, turning quickly, she was 
surprised to see Yola, carrying as many dry 
branches as her little arms could hold. She 
threw them, without a word, at the feet of her 
mother. The poor child was shivering with 
fear. 

" I saw him," said she, in a gasping voice, 
*' and I ran to gather sticks. I was afraid he 
might kill Mamma, as he killed Papa." Although 
she said these words in a whisper, Chloe under- 
stood what the danger had been ; and she em- 
braced the courageous child, who had no thought 
except for her mother. 

Chloe hastened to see if the other children had 
awakened. Gabrielle was sleeping soundly, in 
the hollow of the tree ; but Theresa looked at 
her with a pale and terrified face. The first 
motion of Scipio had awakened her, as well as 
Yola ; and both had seen the terrible appearance 
of the tiger. The large head and flaming eyes 
had so frightened Theresa, that she fell half- 
fainting on her knees, fervently murmuring the 
prayers she had been taught by her mother. 

" Do not fear, poor little mistress," said Chloe, 
gently; "we will take care of you. The fire 
will keep the beast from coming near again." 

Soon they heard the tiger bounding away 
from them into the dense forest; and for this 
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time the danger was past. They stirred the 
flames and piled up the branches until day- 
break. The excited Yola had passed the night 
beside her mother; and Theresa, unable to 
sleep, watched the first awakening of Gabrielle, 
to tell her all. She was the only one who had 
not shared in the painful emotions of the night ; 
but she showed great sympathy for her poor 
little cousin. 

Scipio waited until the sun was up, before 
continuing their journey, as the wild animals 
seldom appear in the daytime. The children 
were, however, so frightened that Scipio could 
not leave them long enough to search for any- 
thing for their breakfast. 

They walked along as briskly as possible, 
hoping soon to reach the end of the forest. 
This thought encouraged them all. The trod- 
den path seemed to widen out as they pro- 
ceeded, indicating that they were approaching 
the borders of the forest. 

They rested an hour at noon, refreshing them- 
selves with some wild fruits they had found 
along the way. But their journey had not 
brought them as far as they expected, and 
Scipio and Chloe anxiously asked themselves 
if they should have to pass another night in 
the woods. 

Suddenly the report of a rifle was heard near 
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by, and the little group stood still in terror. 
Then an antelope bounded before them, and 
fell down a few feet away. A hunter, following 
closely in pursuit, hastily pushed his way through 
the branches to secure the prize. 

At the first noise, Scipio had raised his hunt- 
ing knife ; but when the stranger appeared be- 
fore him, he replaced it in his belt. 

The hunter was not black ; he had the rich 
brown color of the mixed race; his hair was 
not woolly, and his features were more regular 
than those of the negro. He wore gaiters and 
short knee-breeches of skin ; also a short coat 
of black skin. 

Holding his gun in his hand, he stood aston- 
ished before them. 

"Who are you, and what are you doing 
here? '* he asked in French, with a clear accent. 

As Scipio hesitated to reply, the hunter de- 
manded, in an imperative tone, — 

"Where are you taking those little white 
children?" 

" I see by your color," replied Scipio, " that 
you do not belong to those who are against the 
whites ; and I can tell you, because you will not 
betray us." 

" Say on ! " said the stranger, shortly. 

" These are the children of our mistress, who 
confided them to our care on the night of the 
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revolt. We fled with them, and we do not know 
where their parents are." 

"And where are you taking them?" asked 
the man. 

" I do not know ; I am only trying to get out 
of the forest on the side where there are no 
enemies." 

** You do not know that the insurrection has 
spread on all sides?" said the hunter, in a 
sarcastic tone. 

"What! are they killing the whites in this 
region also?" cried Chloe, in affright. "Where 
shall we take our poor little mistress now?" and 
she pressed her arms around the frightened 
children. 

" Is there no place where we can leave the 
forest without danger?" asked Scipio. 

" On the side of the Spanish Colony," he an- 
swered. " But it is still a long distance through 
the woods." 

Scipio hesitated a moment. " Are you alone 
here?" he asked, finally. 

" Alone? no ; there are a number with me." 

At this response Scipio's face brightened; 
for he knew that the half-breeds, independent 
of the whites and blacks, often camped sev- 
eral weeks in the forest, hunting wild animals 
of all kinds, whose skins they sold in the col- 
onies. He now saw a chance of taking the 
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children to a place of safety, by joining this 
company. 

"Will you take me to your camp?" said he. 

" What do you want there? *' 

" To ask protection," answered Scipio. 

The half-breed shook his head. But Chloe, 
dreading to hear his refusal, placed the children 
before him, saying in a supplicating tone, — 

"You will not hinder us from saving these 
poor little ones, who have done no harm ? They 
might be taken by their enemies now, if you do 
not help us." 

The half-breed looked toward the children; 
then he said, in a kindlier tone, — 

" What do you think we could do with these 
children among us? Do you imagine our chief 
would want the care of them ? " 

" At least try him," said Chloe, appealingly. 

The sad and weary looks of the children, 
who had listened anxiously to the conversation, 
appeared to touch the heart of the half-breed. 
He hesitated an instant longer, then said to 
Scipio, — 

" Follow me ; I will lead you to the camp, 
and the chief will decide what to do." 

He shouldered the antelope, which had been 
dead for some time, and making a sign to the 
poor fugitives to follow, he re-entered the dense 
forest. 
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The children were scarcely able to follow their 
guide; but it was not long before they came 
upon a beaten path. Scipio was obliged from 
time to time to carry Theresa and Gabrielle, who 
were less able than Yola to bear the fatigue. 

The sun was setting when they reached a hid- 
den path, and a few moments after they entered 
a vast glade, where two large tents were set up 
against the trees. Numbers of men were busy 
coming in and out; all were half-breeds like 
their guide. They looked toward the little 
company with astonishment. The guide said 
something to them in passing, and placing his 
game on the ground, he turned toward the prin- 
cipal tent. He told Scipio to wait at the en- 
trance, while he went in to speak with the chief. 
Soon he came out, followed by the chief The 
latter was dressed like the others, except that as 
a mark of distinction he wore a broad girdle of 
red wool, and a plume in his hat He was tall 
and commanding in appearance, having an air 
of authority which distinguished him from the 
others. He looked coldly at the strangers, as 
they were led before him, resting his eyes for 
some time upon the two children. 

" You have brought these children here," said 
he to Scipio. ** What did you expect to obtain 
from me?" 

** Your aid in conducting us out of the forest. 
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and away from the French Colony, where they 
are not safe." 

"And think you that we came here as ser- 
vants, to guide wandering people?" replied the 
chief, brusquely. "Besides, we never meddle 
with the whites or blacks." 

" I know," continued Scipio, " that you sell 
skins in the Spanish Colony ; and I ask you to 
protect the children, as we cannot take them 
ourselves without danger. Will you not let 
us join you in the journey?" 

" Our hunt is not finished," replied the chief, 
" and we shall not leave here for some days." 

" We will wait," said Scipio, " rather than 
endanger these children." 

The chief hesitated ; when Theresa, who had 
been listening to his words, said in a low, excited 
voice to Chloe, — 

" Oh, do not wait for them, but take us quickly 
to find my poor mamma, who does not know 
where I am ! " 

Gabrielle insisted also; she was thinking of 
her papa and brother. But Chloe answered 
gently, — 

" My poor little. mistress, we cannot reach the 
town without meeting our enemies. They came 
near taking us yesterday ; and you know if we 
flee alone, as before, we may all be lost. You 
cannot go on ; your mamma would not wish it." 
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Theresa and Gabrielle, although anxious to 
go on, seemed discouraged by these words. 

The chief had listened to this conversation, 
and turning to Scipio said, — 

**What can we do with these children here? 
We have no place for you in my tent, and in the 
other ones we keep our horses and all that we 
gather in the hunt." 

" If you will only let us stay with you, I will 
make a place of shelter, and with my bow I can 
find food for them." 

" Suppose in our journey together we should 
encounter some revolters, as we probably shall, 
what will you do to defend yourself against 
them? And what compensation will you give 
us for this service, in exposing ourselves to 
danger?" 

Chloe interrupted, quickly, — 

" These are the children of rich parents, and 
they will pay you well for this great service ; I 
can promise you that." 

The chief, who had considerable traffic in the 
large towns of the Spanish Colony, reflected that 
these children had a good chance of finding 
their parents, through the intervention of the 
Spanish authorities; and the prospect of re- 
ceiving a handsome reward decided him in 
their favor. 

'* Very well," he said, " I will take you under 
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my protection. You may accompany us to the 
first town. But while you remain here, do not 
go outside the camp ; as we will not answer for 
any danger you might encounter. This even- 
ing, as you have no provisions, you may share 
our supper." 

After the chief had retired, Scipio and Chloe 
talked to the children, telling them how happy 
they ought to be in finding this place of safety 
and escaping a greater danger than they were 
able to understand. After this assurance, the 
poor little girls appeared to be more cheerful 
and resigned. 

The day was declining, and Scipio hastened 
to gather dry branches with which to build a 
hut that would shelter them for the night; 
when a young hunter appeared, saying that he 
was sent by the chief to assist him. In a short 
time they built a rough hut, made of branches 
interlaced, and supported by four large stakes, 
forming the corners. A bed of brush covered 
the roof; and, such as it was, this rude place of 
shelter served to protect them from the night 
winds. Fortunately, they did not fear either 
rain or cold, it being now the dry season. A 
mass of dead leaves served as a bed on the floor ; 
and the young hunter, who apparently was kind 
of heart, brought the children some skins of 
animals, which made their bed very soft and 
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comfortable. He pointed out to Scipio a 
stream of clear water near by, and in the even- 
ing he brought them a large piece of roasted 
game, with some coarse bread, such as formed 
the supper of the hunters. 

Before going to sleep, the children thanked 
God for shielding them from danger; and for 
the first time since their flight, Chloe and Scipio 
were relieved from their vigilant watching, safely 
guarded in the hunters' camp. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST HALT IN THE FOREST. 

EARLY the next morning, Theresa and 
Gabrielle were awakened by a bustling in 
the camp; and when Scipio had lifted the 
canvas which served as a door to the hut, they 
looked with astonishment upon what was pass- 
ing outside. The chief was standing before his 
tent, giving orders to men who were preparing 
for the hunt ; others stirred the fire under the 
great copper boilers that contained their early 
breakfast. The hunters, after eating in haste 
and supplying themselves with provisions for 
the day, separated in different directions, in 
bands of twos or threes. Those who stayed in 
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the camp re-entered ^Ke large tent facing that 
of the chief, and all vCas silent again. 

Scipio told the children to wait near the hut 
while he went out to find something for their 
breakfast ; but the chief, seeing them, came to- 
ward them, and with more gentleness than on 
the previous evening, said that he would supply 
them with bread, since they were not able to 
get it for themselves. Soon after, he sent them 
several loaves of coarse bread, which had been 
baked in the ashes. 

When Scipio had left them to shoot some 
birds with his bow and arrow, Chloe and the 
children walked about the camp to see what 
was going on. There was no one outside the 
tents, but voices were heard within. They 
feared to venture near. Just then, the cloth 
at the opening of one of the tents was quickly 
raised, and the young hunter whom they had 
seen the previous evening came out. His 
manner was less reserved than that of his 
companions; and having already established a 
kind of familiarity with the children, he turned 
toward them. Gabrielle, less timid than her 
cousin, grew more courageous as he came 
nearer, and asked him what the men were doing 
inside the tent. 

" We have just fed our horses," replied the 
young man, ** and now we shall be busy with 
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the animals that were killed in the hunt yester- 
day." 

" Did they kill many? " asked Gabrielle. 

** There were four antelopes and two beautiful 
panthers." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Theresa. " Are you not 
afraid to hunt panthers?" 

" Oh, no ! they are the best of our game, and 
we get the most money for them." 

**Do you really get much for them?" asked 
Gabrielle. 

** Yes, we sell their skins for a good price in 
the town." 

*' And do you sell the antelope skins, also? " 
asked Theresa. 

" Yes, but not at so high a price, for they are 
obtained more easily. We have already a great 
many skins prepared. You may come into the 
tent and see them, if you like." 

The children looked toward Chloe, who, read- 
ing their desire in their faces, led them after the 
hunter into the tent. When they found them- 
selves inside they stopped in astonishment. Eight 
or ten horses were tied in the corner ; while on 
the floor, on the opposite side of the tent, several 
hunters were engaged at some work which 
seemed very strange to the children. The dead 
bodies of two or three animals lay on the ground 

before theim, and the hunters, armed with large 

12 
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knives, were removing their skins. Their hands 
were dyed crimson, and the ground, stained 
with the blood from the animals, made a sight 
so repulsive that the children, as well as Chloe, 
recoiled with disgust But the young hunter led 
them into another part of the tent, where the 
skins already prepared were piled in a heap, 
while the others, suspended above, were drying. 
He showed them the beautiful fur, soft and clean, 
which they greatly admired, and looked with 
interest upon these objects, so new to them; 
but they could not entirely forget their first 
disagreeable impression. As they still felt faint 
and sick, Chloe thought best to lead them from 
the tent, after thanking the young hunter who 
had shown them, with no little pride, these prod- 
ucts of the hunt. Before leaving them, he kindly 
offered the children some cocoanuts, which they 
helped Chloe to open. While waiting for the 
return of Scipio, they walked about the enclosed 
part of the glade, which was safe from danger ; 
and Yola soon discovered some flowers and wild 
fruits under the trees. 

After awhile Scipio returned from his hunt, 
having shot not only some birds, but several 
wild hares. Chloe soon prepared their dinner, 
which they ate with relish, not being in haste or 
fatigued, as when on their journey. 

In the afternoon the children watched with 
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great interest the men in the camp, who were 
getting ready for the return of the hunters, cut- 
ting in pieces the flesh of the antelopes that 
they had skinned, and making a quantity of 
bread. The report of shots was occasionally 
heard, and the monotony of the camp was 
broken from time to time by the return of 
hunters bringing in their game. One or two 
of them brought magnificent parrots of brilliant 
colors, which they intended to mount for sale. 

Eight days passed very much in the same 
manner. The children were treated very kindly 
by their strange protectors; nevertheless the 
time seemed very long to them as well as to the 
faithful negroes. Theresa shed tears every 
night, to see the days pass by without coming 
any nearer to her dear mamma. 

At last the chief began to talk of departure ; 
and one evening he ordered his men to pack 
the skins upon the horses, at an early hour the 
next morning, that they might begin the journey 
before the heat of the day. When the children 
awakened, they saw the tents rolled up and, 
with the skins and trappings, packed upon the 
backs of horses. There were twenty-five or 
thirty men armed with guns for use in case of 
surprise. All were at last ready to move. A 
part of the company went in advance, while 
the others followed, leading the horses by the 
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bridle. The children and Chloe were placed 
upon two horses, left for that purpose, and, con- 
ducted by Scipio and the young hunter, were 
given a place in the centre of the caravan. 

They turned toward the Spanish frontier, the 
nearest approach to the city of San Domingo, 
where the hunters were going to sell their furs. 
In order to reach there, they would have to 
journey a considerable distance through the for- 
est, and camp out another night. At noon they 
halted two hours for dinner. That evening, after 
choosing a favorable place, they pitched a tent 
where all would rest for the night, except a few 
men who guarded the horses and stores. Chloe 
made a bed in a corner for the children, and sat 
watching beside them all night ; but they slept 
very little amid these strange surroundings. 

The next morning the caravan took up the 
march again in the same order as before. By 
the middle of the day they had left the forest 
which had been so full of trouble for our unfor- 
tunate fugitives. They were still two or three 
leagues from the Spanish frontier, and had only 
time to stop at noon for a short repast, as the 
chief was anxious to reach San Domingo as 
soon as possible. Fortunately, they were in an 
open, unfrequented country, where there were 
but few plantations. Nevertheless, fearing that 
they might encounter some of the black revolt- 
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ers from the French Colony, the chief, who was 
concerned for himself less than for the children, 
dressed Scipio in one of the hunter's coats, and 
advised him, upon the approach of any blacks, 
to conceal the color of his face with a red hand- 
kerchief, as though he were wounded. In case 
there was any danger the chief would conceal 
Chloe and the children. 

They were nearing the frontier, and these pre- 
cautions appeared to be useless, when some 
hunters, who marched considerably in advance, 
returned precipitately, announcing to the chief 
that, in a clump of trees a little distance from 
them, they had seen some negroes. The fright- 
ened children began to cry; but the hunters 
quickly placed each one on a separate horse, 
and told them to bend forward as much as pos- 
sible, while they threw over them and Chloe 
some skins which hid them completely. At the 
same time they warned them not to stir until 
they had passed the negroes. Several hunters 
surrounded them, as though guarding the furs, 
and they resumed their march. 

They soon arrived in the midst of a troop of 
blacks, who were armed, and evidently belonged 
to the band of insurgents. They were fleeing to 
the forest ; but upon the approach of the cara- 
van they laid down their arms, and regarded 
the hunters with indifference. 
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Acting on the orders of the chief, the hunters 
moved on as rapidly as possible, and the blacks 
had not distinguished Scipio from those who 
surrounded him; but when the horses passed 
before them, one of the insurgents remarked to 
the hunters that they must have been very suc- 
cessful, as he had never seen so many skins car- 
ried along the road. He and some of the other 
blacks asked the privilege of examining them 
more closely. 

The children heard all, and trembled violently, 
fearing to be discovered ; when the chief inter- 
rupted the conversation, saying that he had not 
time to stop, and, giving orders to march on 
rapidly, they were soon out of the way of the 
negroes. These murmured an instant against 
the arrogance of the half-breeds; but accus- 
tomed to regard the race as neutral and inde- 
pendent, they did not care to quarrel with 
them. 

When the children were safe from danger, the 
chief set them at liberty once more; and this 
alarm proved to be the last for the unfortunate 
fugitives, for they soon after entered Spanish 
territory. Before the close of day, the little 
company arrived at the city of San Domingo, 
where they were once more in safety. 

The chief halted his men in the suburbs, while 
he conducted Scipio immediately to the palace 
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of the Governor. In going there, they passed 
through a considerable part of the city ; and in 
spite of their fatigue, the children observed the 
singular construction of the Spanish houses. 
They regarded also with astonishment the Span- 
iards, with their short knee-breeches, tight fit- 
ting vests, and large girdles. 

Arriving at the palace, the chief asked for an 
audience with the Governor. He at first found 
some difficulty ; but the explanation he gave, in 
broken Spanish, and especially the presence of 
the two French children who attested to the 
truth of his words, induced the attendant to 
admit them. After some moments of delay, he 
returned for them, and they found themselves in 
the presence of the Governor. 

The chief spoke first, and told of his meeting 
with Scipio and the children in the woods. The 
Governor looked steadily at the two little girls. 
The honest faces and simplicity of the negroes, 
and, above all, the attitude and expression of 
the children, convinced him that he had indeed 
before him some victims of the dramatic scenes 
which were passing at that time in the French 
Colony. More than this, the name of M. de 
Monr^my was not unknown to him ; and after 
the first questions addressed to the obildren, he 
felt the greatest sympathy for them in their sad 
situation. The first details of the revolt had 
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reached him, but he had heard nothing of the 
misfortunes of these poor children. 

He decided at once to give them all the aid 
that he possibly could. His first act was to ful- 
fil the promise of reward made to the chief by 
Chloe, by giving him a considerable amount of 
silver; he also told him that he was now re- 
lieved of further care of the children, as he 
would himself assume the responsibility of their 
future safety. The chief departed, well satis6ed 
with his reward, and bearing with him the grate- 
ful thanks of those whom he had protected, and 
for whom he now felt a kind regard, in spite of 
the interested motive that had first induced him 
to render them assistance. 





CHAPTER XV. 



REUNION AND ADIEU. 



/"^HLOE and Scipio were touched by the 
^^ generous kindness of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor ; but since they were released from the 
charge of the children, their usual timidity in 
the presence of their superiors returned, and 
they heard the Governor's proposals in silence. 
Theresa, however, whose education had devel- 
oped her more than most children of her age, 
understood the recognition due him as their 
protector. She felt that she and Gabrielle ought 
not to accept as a gift the reward he had paid in 
their name ; and advancing timidly toward the 
Governor, she said, with emotion, — 
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"We thank you, sir, for your kindness to 
us. Our parents will be very grateful to you, 
and will return you the money you have given 
the chief." 

The Governor, understanding the delicate 
feeling which made the child speak, answered, 
kindly, — 

** It is a pleasure, I assure you, my dear child, 
to do this favor ; and this little advance of which 
you speak is but a trifle. Do not think of it.'* 

Reassured by these words, Theresa felt herself 
more at ease, and replied to his questions with 
a simplicity which gave the excellent man an 
increased interest in the children. 

Having heard of the massacre in other places, 
the Governor had serious fears for the safety of 
M. de Monr6my. However, he did his best to 
encourage Gabrielle ; and at the same time he 
assured Theresa that she would soon find her 
mamma, as no doubt she must have escaped, with 
the help of old Pompey, of whom Theresa had 
told him. 

Knowing how anxious the children were to see 
their parents, the Spanish Governor promised to 
send them, as quickly as possible, to the resi- 
dence of the French Governor at Cape Haytien, 
where they would surely hear something from 
them. He knew also that if the little girls were 
left orphans, it would become the duty of the 
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French Governor to communicate with their 
friends or relatives in France. 

His kind words had the effect of calming 
Theresa and Gabrielle. Soon after they were 
conducted to the chamber prepared for them, 
the Governor informing them that his wife would 
presently make them a visit. They were greatly 
troubled about appearing among these people, 
after going through the privations of their jour- 
ney ; and were talking of these things, when the 
door opened, and a young and beautiful lady 
entered. She spoke in a tone so full of kind- 
ness and sympathy, that she placed them at 
once at their ease. She quickly perceived that 
these unfortunate children were in need of many 
things for their comfort, and she sent them at 
once the linen and garments of which they had 
been deprived by their hurried flight. She in- 
terested herself also in the faithful negroes, and 
especially little Yola, of whom Theresa spoke 
with affection. Chloe was happy in seeing the 
children so well taken care of. That evening 
before taking the rest which they so much 
needed, Theresa and Gabrielle thanked God for 
having saved them from danger, and prayed 
fervently for their parents, as well as for their 
kind benefactors. 

The next morning, the Governor informed 
them that he thought he would be able to 
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send them on their journey the following day. 
As Theresa's face showed that even this short 
delay seemed long to her, he told her that the 
safest and shortest way of reaching the French 
Colony was upon a vessel, which would not be 
able to weigh anchor before the next morning, 
but would make the trip in twenty-four hours. 
In two days she would rejoin her mamma. 

The day passed more rapidly than the chil- 
dren had anticipated, thanks to the kindness of 
their generous host. The Governor's wife her- 
self conducted the children (followed by the 
faithful servants, who had not left them), to 
many places of interest in the city, so different 
from anything they had ever seen. The Spanish 
language, which was spoken by all, sounded very 
strange to them. In the arsenal they were 
shown a number of curiosities. Among other 
things which they greatly admired, was an 
anchor formerly belonging to the ship of Chris- 
topher Columbus. The good lady took them 
also to a Gothic church, where the remains of 
this excellent man were still preserved.^ 

The time for departure at last arrived, and 
the little party embarked for the voyage under 
the protection of a Spanish envoy, with orders 
from the Governor not to return until he had 

^ This was in 1791. Since then, the remains of Columbus 
have been removed to Spain. — Tr. 
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delivered them in safety to the French Governor. 
Theresa and Gabrielle could not leave these 
kind strangers without a feeling of affectionate 
regret. .They remained with their eyes fixed 
upon the shore, giving for a long time signals 
of adieu. Tears moistened Theresa's face, as 
she recollected that it was through their kind 
intervention that she was now going to her 
mamma; and she hopedsoon to be able to re- 
late all that had been done by these generous 
people for her and her companions. Gabrielle 
was more easily diverted, and amused herself by 
watching Yola, who, finding herself for the first 
time on board a ship, was astonished by all the 
surroundings, and clung to her mother, fearing 
to walk on the deck. 

The sea was calm, and the day bright and 
beautiful. The sailors placed an awning on the 
deck, for the comfort of the many passengers. 
The Spanish envoy explained to the passengers 
the sad history of the little girls, and all showed 
an interest in, and sympathy for, them. The 
children greatly admired the lovely scenery, as 
the vessel skirted along the coast of the island, 
which was clothed with beautiful verdure. At 
night they retired to their berths in the cabin ; 
but they were so much excited at the prospect 
of soon meeting their parents, that they slept 
very little. 
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Early in the morning they were awakened 
by an unusual movement on the ship. Chloe, 
who had already risen, told the children that 
Cape Haytien could be seen in the distance, 
and the sailors were making preparations to 
land. 

In a short time, the little girls hastened on 
deck. Scipio pointed out to them the city, 
which they were rapidly approaching. The 
white houses became more and more distinct, 
and Theresa recognized the harbor where she 
had first landed with her mamma. It was not 
two years since ; and the memory of that time, 
and the thoughts of her mamma, whom she 
hoped • soon to meet again, caused the poor 
child to melt in tears. Gabrielle was also greatly 
agitated by the cruel uncertainty with regard to 
those she loved. Chloe endeavored to calm 
them by her encouragement, and was assisted 
by the Spanish envoy, who approached the 
children, telling them thaf they would soon 
reach the shore. 

As soon as they landed, he conducted them 
to the French Governor's palace, where he was 
admitted into the audience chamber; leaving 
the children to await his return. When the 
door reopened, the Governor came in with him, 
accompanied by a lady in deep mourning. She 
hastened into the apartment, and Theresa, raising 
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her eyes, gave a cry of joy, and fell into the arms 
of her mother. 

After the first prolonged embrace, Madame 
de Vernoux seemed overcome by this event, so 
unforeseen and unexpected, suddenly succeed- 
ing hours of mortal anguish. She remained 
absorbed in contemplation of her daughter, ob- 
livious to everything around her ; when, raising 
her eyes, she perceived Gabrielle, who stood 
trembling and silent before her. She hastily 
drew the child to her arms, and to prevent any 
questions, she said quickly, — 

" Your brother is with me in safety, my poor 
child. We will go to him at once.** 

She heard Gabrielle stammer the name of her 
father, in a voice so full of emotion that it was 
scarcely intelligible. 

Madame de Vernoux repressed a painful 
thrill, and holding back the tears, which came at 
the sight of the poor orphan, she said to her, — 

" Your father is not with us, my dear child ; 
the good God permitted that he should be 
wounded in combat with the insurgents. He is 
very ill ; we have not been able to bring him 
here. But," added she, seeing the paleness which 
quickly overspread the face of Gabrielle, ** come 
and see your brother, who is so anxious for your 
return ; he is waiting for us at the house where 
we have taken refuge with the faithful Pompey/* 

13 
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Without giving the child an opportunity to 
question her further, she quickly took leave of 
the Governor, and went out, leading the children, 
and followed by Chloe and Scipio, whose hands 
she had only time to press, but in a manner 
which spoke to them more than words. They 
understood, better than Gabrielle, the meaning 
of Madame de Vernoux*s sad looks. During 
the walk, the children were controlled by their 
different emotions, exchanging but few words; 
but Madame de Vernoux had already gained 
some idea of their journey, and of the devotion 
of the faithful negroes. 

The house where Madame de Vernoux lived 
was a modest dwelling; but she had considered 
herself fortunate in being able to obtain two 
chambers for herself and Ernest, as the city was 
crowded with the families of the planters, who 
had escaped from the massacre, and were now 
fugitives under the protection of the French 
authorities. 

Madame de Vernoux told the children, in a 
few words, of the illness of Ernest, who was now 
slowly recovering. When they arrived, she led 
them into her own chamber, saying she wished 
first to prepare Ernest for the news of their re- 
turn. She wanted to inform him that Gabrielle 
was still ignorant of the sad death of her father, 
and that she thought best to wait a little before 
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telling her. But when the two children found 
themselves together, after such a cruel separa- 
tion, the thought of their father came to both. 
Gabrielle, unable to speak, and Ernest, still 
feeble, burst into tears. Gabrielle, overcome by 
her emotion, began to suspect the truth. She 
looked with so much anxiety toward her aunt, 
that the good lady found it impossible to keep 
the sad truth from her any longer ; and taking 
her tenderly in her arms, she said, — 

" Alas, my poor child ! your father died on 
that dreadful night of the revolt. It was to 
defend us all, that he fought ; and this, at least 
ought to be a comfort, that he was thinking of 
you in his last moments. Ernest was with him, 
and exposed himself to danger, that he might 
help with the others. Your loss is great, my 
dear children; but I thank God that after two 
years of kindness from your parents, I am now 
able to return you the same affection they be- 
stowed on me. You are not alone ; henceforth 
you are my children, and we will live together. 
My little Theresa understands these feelings 
also," she added ; and overcome by the emotions 
of the present, and memories of the past, she 
could say no more. 

Theresa, who had listened with a tearful face 
to the words of her mamma, now threw her arms 
about Gabrielle, saying in a broken voice, — 
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" We shall be the same as sisters, you know. 
We shall always be together." 

This affection, which Gabrielle felt to be so 
sincere, calmed her somewhat ; and Ernest also 
was deeply touched by the kind words and the 
loving care which his aunt had given him. The 
manner in which he told his sister of all the 
kindness he had received, showed none of his 
former coldness. 

Madame de Vernoux. related to her niece all 
the details of her father's sad death, as she had 
heard them from Pompey, and also the manner 
in which Pompey had helped Ernest and her- 
self to escape from danger. She also spoke 
of the devotion he had shown to Ernest, and 
how, two or three days after their arrival in the 
town, he had assisted the soldiers in searching 
for them. They encountered some Colonists 
fleeing from other plantations, who were not able 
to give them any information, and unfortunately 
their efforts had not been successful. The sol- 
diers, after visiting the neighboring plantations, 
returned to the city, and Pompey was obliged 
to return with them, without being able to bring 
any news to the anxious mother. She passed 
some dreadful days in anguish of mind, worn 
out with anxiety, not knowing what had become 
of the children. She feared the worst, as days 
succeeded days, without any news from them. 
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Morning and night she went to the Governor, in 
the hope of hearing something ; and Providence 
permitted that she should be there at the 
moment of their arrival. 

Theresa and Gabrielle, after listening to this 
touching recital, gave her an account of their 
flight and journey; and Madame de Vernoux 
felt that she could not sufficiently express her 
gratitude to the faithful servants who had shown 
so much devotion to the children. 

" You have no longer any home, except with 
me," she said to the negroes. ** You are now 
mine, and you will stay with me always." 

At these words the poor negroes fell on their 
knees, and for their only reply they kissed 
the hand of their mistress, who, seeing Chloe 
in tears, gently raised her. Little Yola also 
received her share of praise for the courage 
and kindness she had shown to Theresa and 
Gabrielle. 

The same evening, Madame de Vernoux re- 
turned to the palace, to thank the Spanish envoy 
for the attention he had shown the children on 
their journey ; and the next morning, when he 
came to take leave of them all, she sent a letter 
to the Governor at San Domingo, expressing 
her gratitude for his generous protection of the 
children, and enclosing the amount of money he 
had given to the chief. For some days, after 
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so much emotion and excitement, Madame de 
Vernoux and the children felt the need of rest 
and quiet. Ernest improved more rapidly, since 
his mind was free from anxiety. 

Madame de Vernoux spent many hours in 
reflecting upon her future plan of life, as the 
orphan children were now a part of her care. 
They had no relatives on the island, and noth- 
ing to attach them particularly to the place; 
and she, as well as others, had some fears that 
this revolt might not be the last She knew the 
banker who had charge of her uncle's affairs, 
and had also deposited with him her own lit- 
tle fortune. She now consulted him with re- 
gard to the resources which remained to the 
children. 

M. de Monr6my, like most of the planters had 
the greater part of his fortune in land ; and only 
a short time before the revolt he had drawn 
from the bank a large sum, with which to im- 
prove the plantation. This money had not been 
used at the time, and, unfortunately, it became a 
prey to the flames. The banker at the present 
time had but little funds belonging to her uncle ; 
but he advised Madame de Vernoux to dispose 
of the plantation, after order had been estab- 
lished in the Colony. She confided the sale to 
his care, as he had long been devoted to the 
interests of the family. 
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She decided, herself, to return with the chil- 
dren to France. She would take with her Scipio, 
Chloe, and Yola; but old Pompey, having his 
wife on the island, wished to remain there the 
rest of his life. He desired, however, to stay 
with them until he had taken the orphan chil- 
dren to visit the graves of their parents, before 
their departure. 

Ernest and Gabrielle expressed a wish to 
their aunt to remember old Pompey in some 
substantial manner, before leaving him. She 
was pleased with these generous feelings; and 
wishing to assist also, she advised them to set 
apart a certain sum from the sale of the plan- 
tation, which would permit the old negro and 
his wife to end their days free and independent. 
They consulted with the banker, who promised 
to remit to -Pompey five thousand francs, after 
the sale of the plantation. To this Madame 
de Vernoux added a little sum, to show the 
good servant that she was not indifferent to 
his welfare. 

When the morning of departure came, the 
courage of the poor negro almost failed at the 
thought of separating from his kind friends ; but 
Madame de Vernoux said to him, — 

" My brave Pompey, you will serve the chil- 
dren no longer. But they do not wish you to 
serve any one else. The attachment they have 
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for you made this thought so painful to them, 
that they have advanced the money to make 
your life hereafter free. You will accept also 
a little proof of my affection. I join with them 
in the gift which their hearts have dictated for 
you. Our banker will give you farther details ; 
but I wished that you should know this before 
our separation.** 

The children surrounded the old servant, who, 
in his surprise was unable to speak ; Gabrielle, 
seeing his embarrassment, said to him, — 

** We are so happy in being able to show you 
this little kindness, in return for all ^ that you 
have done for us ! *' 

Ernest also, who had learned that these 
poor blacks, whom he had so unjustly despised, 
were capable of so much devotion, took the 
hand of Pompey, and expressed his gratitude 
in tears. 

Pompey at first refused to accept the gift; 
but when Madame de Vernoux made him under- 
stand that the freedom of his wife and son de- 
pended on his acceptance, and that otherwise 
he would have a new master whom he might 
not like as well as the one he had faithfully 
served, he made no farther resistance. Madame 
de Vernoux, pointing to the children, said, — 

*' Their father wished it also; you obeyed his 
last request.** 
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Pompey, completely overcome by these words, 
murmured his thanks in tears; then seizing the 
hands of the children, he kissed them for the 
last time, and hurried quickly from the room. 

An hour after, a vessel set sail for France, and 
the spectators observed upon the deck a little 
group of passengers attired in mourning, who 
looked sadly toward the shore. Two of the 
children seemed unable to withdraw their gaze. 
They were the orphans, who, with Theresa and 
her mamma, were departing for France, and 
sorrowfully leaving their native land. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

TAURING the passage, Madame de Vernoux 
^^ heard various conversations upon the 
events which were occurring in France, and her 
anxieties increased as they neared the end of 
their journey. She had thought of going di- 
rectly to Paris ; but some passengers who had 
interested themselves in this unfortunate family, 
advised her strongly against settling in the 
midst of so much commotion. 

One of the gentlemen, who had intended 
going there also, concluded to sojourn in Eng- 
land until affairs in France should permit of 
living there in safety. Madame de Vernoux 
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could not at first entertain the thought of a resi- 
dence in England; but after several conversa- 
tions with this stranger, whose calm judgment 
and benevolent interest inspired her with con- 
fidence, she decided to change her first plan. 
Accepting the advice of this new friend, she 
consented to go under his protection to London, 
where he was expecting to meet some relatives 
who had fled from the Revolution in France. 

Madame de Vernoux felt sad that her return 
should be attended by such unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; but her anxiety upon their arrival 
in England was greatly alleviated by the pres- 
ence and delicate care of the gentleman who 
accompanied them. Guided by him, she es- 
tablished herself in modest apartments in Lon- 
don, where Scipio and Chloe continued to serve 
her with great devotion, and little Yola made 
herself useful in many ways to the children. 

They soon became acquainted with some 
French families, and a common sympathy helped 
to lighten the sadness of the exiles. Madame 
de Vernoux still continued the education of the 
little girls, and she also considered plans for 
Ernest ; seeing that aff*airs in France were be- 
coming more and more complicated, and that 
their sojourn in England had become a question 
not of months, but perhaps of years. 

The plantation at San Domingo had been 
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sold at a good price ; and this, added to her 
own little fortune, would be sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of the children's education. 
Ernest had a taste for the sea ; but not being 
able to enter an English naval school, Madame 
de Vernoux employed special masters to pre- 
pare him to follow this calling after their return 
to France. The successful progress of Ernest 
in his studies recompensed her for any sacri- 
fices made for him. 

Several years passed in comparative quiet and 
peace to the little family, but not without sad 
emotions caused by the terrible news from 
France. At last, when peace had been restored, 
the French fugitives were able to think once 
more of returning to their native country. 
Madame de Vernoux now left England and set- 
tled in Paris. Ernest was placed in a school 
for completing his education for the sea, and 
Madame de Vernoux's mind was tranquil with 
regard to his future. But she felt troubled 
about Theresa and Gabrielle. In spite of the 
strictest economy, she observed that her fortune 
was scarcely able to meet their wants. They 
were becoming large girls. 

Theresa was all that she had promised, and 
retained the gentle manners and grace of her 
childhood. Gabrielle, under the direction of 
her second mother, had acquired good and noble 
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qualities, proving to her aunt that she had 
appreciated her instructions. The two cousins 
were greatly attached to each other, and seemed 
to be very happy in their simple mode of life. 
But Madame de Vernoux felt that she could no 
longer exempt them from the privations which 
now became necessary. 

One day, when this thought caused her to be 
more depressed and sad than usual, the door 
opened and Yola handed her a letter. The 
postman had seldom called with letters for this 
lonely family, and Madame de Vernoux glanced 
with surprise at the envelope, which bore the 
postmark of Hayti. It had been so long since 
she had received any communication from there, 
that she opened the letter with considerable 
curiosity. 

Looking first at the signature, she saw that it 
was from their old friend, the banker. The 
letter was long, and as she continued to read, 
her face showed increasing interest ; and Yola, 
who remained in the apartment, saw her clasp 
her hands and murmur aloud, — 

'* Thank God ! He has provided for the poor 
orphans." 

She returned again to her letter, and was 
reading it over with more attention, when she 
heard some one enter softly and stand beside 
her. It was Theresa, who said, — 
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" Dear mamma, have you received some good 
news? Yola ran to tell me that you looked 
very happy; and without knowing why, the 
poor child is happy too." 

" Oh, my dear Theresa ! what happiness has 
come to your cousins ! Faithful Pompey has 
done them a great service ; and I am glad that 
Ernest is with us, to hear the good news.** 

Surrounded by the children, Madame de 
Vernoux read to them the letter. 

The banker wrote that an old servant of the 
family, — the negro Pompey, — had bought, with 
the money given him by his benefactors, a little 
piece of land adjoining the old plantation, and 
had made a discovery of great value to the 
heirs. It was a casket containing two hundred 
thousand francs, formerly belonging to M. de 
Monr^my, whose name was engraved on the 
box. When Pompey carried the box to the 
banker, he related that a few days before he 
had been sent for by an old negress, who was 
dying in a lonely cabin, and had, she said, an 
important secret to communicate to him. Pom- 
pey had gone there, and to his surprise he rec- 
ognized in the old dying negress the wife of the 
miserable Hannibal. This woman told him that 
on the night of the fire, when the apartments of 
M. de Monr^my were burning, Hannibal, think- 
ing that his master might have some money 
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with him, had entered the room and discovered 
in a cabinet, which the flames had not reached,, 
a casket that he judged to contain something of 
value. He ran with it to his wife, who was still 
in the hut, telling her to bury the box before 
her flight with the other negroes, as he was 
going to join the revolters against the master. 
The negress had accomplished her task; but 
the death of Hannibal, the defeat of the revolt- 
ers, and the turning against them of all the 
Colonists, had prevented the miserable woman 
from returning to the plantation, and when order 
was re-established she had been struck down by- 
paralysis, which had increased by degrees, until 
she was laid for a long time upon a bed of suf- 
fering. She had no near relatives, and had not 
been able to reveal her secret to any one. 
Months and years passed, and the old negress 
had become more and more helpless. At last, 
feeling that her end was near, a strange conflict 
took place in her mind. Of a naturally fierce 
disposition, detesting her own people, she had 
kept her secret until her hour of death, that no 
one might profit by the treasure which she could 
not use herself; but knowing that black Pompey, 
whom she hated in the past, had bought the land 
where she had buried the box, the fear that he 
might discover it and return it to the children of 
the old master led her to this unexpected and 
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singular determination. She remembered the 
day when Theresa and her mamma had come to 
visit the wounded Hannibal, and had shown 
their interest in him ; and when the old negress 
recalled their kindness, it awakened unaccount- 
able feelings toward Theresa. During the long 
sleepless nights since her sickness, the remem- 
brance of the little white girl often came to her, 
and she thought of the child's sweet and com- 
passionate face. The other traits of kindness 
shown by Theresa toward the blacks also filled 
her thoughts; and this constant remembrance, 
joined with the hope of recovering the hidden 
treasure, led her to the only decision which could 
give her satisfaction, — that this treasure should 
become the property of Theresa. Finding that 
she was daily growing worse, she concluded to 
send for Pompey. She knew well the character 
of this loyal old negro, and that he would not 
betray a faithful promise to a dying person. 
She made him swear, before telling him the 
place where he would find the treasure, that he 
would send it to Theresa alone, as she was the 
only one to whom she would give it. Pompey 
hesitated to make the promise, knowing that the 
money belonged equally to the orphans, and 
feeling greatly troubled at the thought of doing 
an)rthing to the disadvantage of his young mas- 
ter. But seeing the woman firm in her resolution, 
and unwilling to listen to any other plans, he 
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reflected that if the money came into the pos- 
session of Theresa and her mother they would 
do whatever was right in justice to the orphans ; 
and he made the required promise. It was in 
this way that he came in possession of the casket ; 
and his first care was to carry it to the banker, 
asking him to make known to Madame de Ver- 
noux the strange bequest of the old negress. The 
banker added in his letter, that the woman had 
died a few days after, and he announced that he 
would send, by the following mail, the money so 
unexpectedly recovered. He also wrote Madame 
de Vernoux that he had no doubt this was the 
same money her uncle had drawn from the bank 
a short time before the revolt, and which they 
had supposed to be destroyed by the flames. 
This fortune belonged legally to the heirs of 
M. de Monr^my ; but on account of the promise 
given by Pompey, he had addressed the letter 
to Madame de Vernoux. 

The children listened to the reading in silence ; 
and before Madame de Vernoux had time to 
speak, Theresa threw her arms around Gabrielle 
exclaiming, — 

** What happiness, my dear cousin ! You 
have now money, and need no longer sufler 
any privations." 

" But it is yours, Theresa," began Gabrielle, 
when Ernest interrupted her saying, — 

''Gabrielle means, and I mean, that this 
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money, which God has given us in this manner, 
shall be divided between us. I know my poor 
father would have been happy in the thought 
that he could make you comfortable, as well as 
ourselves." 

Theresa looked from one to the other, not 
appearing to understand. 

" What ! ** she exclaimed with vehemence, 
** because that unhappy woman, blinded by her 
hatred to your parents and a supposed liking 
for me, has committed a wrong, do you suppose 
that I should be willing to profit by it, especially 
when it depends upon me to repair the injury? 
Oh, cousins, how could you think that of me? 
I would merit your esteem no longer, if I were 
capable of doing this." 

The two cousins listened with emotion ; but 
in spite of the decision with which Theresa had 
spoken, Gabrielle insisted upon the acceptance. 
Theresa turned toward her mother, who had re- 
mained silent, and said to her appealingly, — 

** Oh, Mamma, help me to convince them ! " 

** Theresa is right, my children," said Madame 
de Vernoux, gravely. " I am happy that she 
understands that this money legally belongs to 
you, as coming from your father, and she could 
not consider any of it as hers." 

** But," exclaimed Gabrielle, " we should never 
have received it but for her ; she alone is to be 
thanked for its recovery. It is Theresa's good- 
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ness which has borne this fruit," and she threw 
herself, in tears, into her cousin's arms. 

Madame de Vernoux was greatly moved by 
this struggle of generous feeling on the part of 
the cousins. She felt that Gabrielle had spoken 
the truth; and when she saw how firm the 
brother and sister remained in their determina- 
tion, she said to Theresa, after some moments 
of reflection, — 

" To accept this gift from your cousins is the 
only thing you can do, as in this manner you 
permit them to carry out the wish of their 
hearts. I understand and appreciate these gen- 
erous feelings. You can accept the money on 
condition that in the future, if you are able, you 
may return it again.'* 

It took some time for Ernest and his sister to 
agree to this conclusion ; but they insisted that 
Theresa should accept now her portion of the 
money, divided equally between the three. 

" We are as brother and sisters," said Gabri- 
elle ; " we share everything together." 

The days passed calmly and happily for this 
family, so united. But the one whose happiness 
seemed most complete was Madame de Vernoux, 
who could now realize that her influence with 
these dear children whom Providence had con- 
fided to her care had resulted for their good. 

After some years Theresa and Gabrielle were 
happily married. Theresa and her mother were 
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never separated, except for the visits Theresa 
made to Gabrielle, who often claimed her. 
Chloe and Scipio continued faithfully to serve 
Madame de Vernoux; and Yola remained al- 
ways with her young mistress, who treated her 
with special affection. 

Ernest did not marry ; but his haughty and 
arrogant disposition was happily changed. In- 
telligent and courageous, as his childhood had 
foretold, he gained brilliant honors in his chosen 
profession ; and one day, when a storm brought 
his ship into the harbor at Haytien, he met 
again his old and faithful servant Pompey. The 
poor black was overcome with joy at seeing his 
former young master, a brilliant officer of the 



Theresa de Vernoux finished her life happily 
and pleasantly. Providence seemed to recom- 
pense her in this world for her sweet virtues, and 
for the kindness she had shown to others. 
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TIMES OF CHABLES Xn., 

TTHES OF FBEDEBICK L, 

TTHES OF LDTNiEnS, 

TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 

In cloth, per volume $ •TS 

The same, in box, per set 4.50 

In half calf, per set z2*oo 

In half morocco, per set X3*50 

> 

These stories have been everywhere received with the greatest 
favor.^ 'fhev cover the most interestine and exciting periods of 
Swedish and Finnish history. They combine history and romance, 
and the two are woven together in so skilful and attractive a man- 
ner that the reader of one volume is rarely satisfied until he has 
read all. Of their distinguished author the Saturday Review^ 
London, says : *^ He enjoys the greatest celebrity among living 
Swedish writers ; " and R. H. Stoddard has styled them " the 
most important and certainly the most readable series of foreign 
fiction that has been translated into English for many years." 
They should stand on the shelves of every library, public and 
private, beside the works of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Graphic, New York, says : 

*'Topeliu8 is evidently a great romancer, — a |;reat romancer in 
the manner of Walter ^cott At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startlhig." 

The Sun, Philadelphia, says : 

*' We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histon> 
cal narrative." 

Sold by all booksellers^ or mailed^ on receipt of price ^ by 
the publishers^ 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison Street, Chicago. 



MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY. By 
Amy Fay. Eighth edition. i2mo, 352 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

" One of the brightest small books we have seen is Amy Fay's 
' Music-Study in Germany.' These letters were written home 
by a young lady who went to Germany to perfect her piano- 
playing. They are full of simple, artless, yet sharp and intelli- 
gent sayings concerning the ways and tastes of the fatherland. 
. . . Her observation is close and accurate, and the sketches of 
Tausig, Liszt, and other musical celebrities are capitally done.** 

— Christian A dvocaU (Nnu York). 

*' It'is bright and entertaining, being filled with descriptions, 
opinions, and facts in regard to the many distinguished musi- 
cians and artists of the present day. A little insight into the 
home life of the German people is presented to the reader, and 
the atmosphere of art seems to give a brightness and worth to 
the picture, which imparts pleasure with the interest it creates." 

— Dwighfs Journal of Music. 

" The intrinsic value of the work is great ; its simplicity, its 
minute details, its freedom from every kind of affectation, con- 
stitute in themselves most admirable qualities. The remarkably 
intimate and open picture we get of Liszt surpasses any picture 
of him heretofore afforded. It is a charming picture, strong, 
simple, gracious, noble, and sincere." — Times (Chicago). 

"In delicacy of touch, vivacity and ease of expression, and 
general charm of style, these letters are models in their way. 
The pictures which she gives of the various masters under 
whom she studied have the value that all such representations 
possess when they are drawn from life and with fidelity." — 
Graphic {New York). 

♦ 

Sold by all booksellers^ or mailed^ post-paid, on receipt 
^ price f by 
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THE STANDARD CANTATAS. Their 
Stories, their Music, and their Composers. A Hand- 
book. By George P. Upton. i2mo, 367 pages, yellow 
edges, price, ^1.50 ; extra gilt, gilt edges, J52.oo. 

In half calf, gilt top .... $3.35 
In half morocco, gilt edges . 3*75 
In full morocco, flexible . . 6.00 



The '* Standard Cantatas '* forms the third volume in the uni^ 
form series which already includes the now well known " Stan- 
dard Operas" and the *' Standard Oratorios." This latest work 
deals with a class of musical compositions, midway between the 
opera and the oratorio, which is growing rapidly in favor both 
with composers and audiences. 

As in the two former works, the subject is treated, so fiur as 
possible, in an untechnical manner, so that it may satisfy the 
needs of musically uneducated music lovers, and add to their en- 
joyment by a plain statement of the story of the cantata and a 
popular analysis of its music, with brief pertinent selections from 
its poetical text. 

The book includes a comprehensive essay on the origin of the 
cantata, and its development from rude beginnings ; biographical 
sketches of the composers ; carefully prepared descriptions of 
the plots and the music ; and an appendix containing the names 
and dates of composition of all the best known cantatas from the 
earliest times. 

This series of works on popular music has steadily grown in 
favor since the appearance of the first volume on the Operas. 
When the series is completed, as it will be next year by a volume 
on the Standard Symphonies, it will be, as the New York 
" Nation ' has said, indispensable to every musical library. 



Sold by all booksellers ^ or mailed on receipt of price ^ by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. W>rash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 



THE HUMBLER POETS. A Collec- 
tion of Newspaper and Periodical Verse. 1870 to 
1885. By Slason Thompson. Crown 8vo, 459 pages^ 
cloth, gilt top. Price, j52.oo. 

In half calf or half morocco, $4.00. 



The publishers have done well in issuing this volume in a 
style of literary and artistic excellence, such as is given to the 
works of the poets of name and fame, because the contents richly 
entitle it to such distinction. — Home y<mmalt Boston. 

The high poetic character of these poems, as a whole, is sur- 
prising. As a unit, the collection makes an impression which 
even a genius of the highest order would not be adequate to pro- 
duce. . . . Measured by poetic richness, variety, and merit of 
the selections contained, the collection is a rarely good one 
flavored with the freshness and aroma of the present time. — 
Independent^ New York, 

Mr. Thompson winnowed out the chaff from the heap, and 
has given us the golden grain in this volume. Many old news- 
paper favorites will be recognized in this collection, —many of 
those song-waifs which have been drifting up and down the 
newspaper world for years, and which nobody owns but every- 
body loves We are glad for ourselves that some one has been 
kind and tender-hearted enough to take in these fugitive chil- 
dren of the Muses and give them a safe and permanent home. 
The selection has been made with rare taste and discriminatinn, 
and the result is a delightful volume. — Observer^ New York. 



Sold by all booksellers^ or mailed on receipt of price ^ by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 



THE AZTECS. Their History, Man- 
ners, and Customs. From the French of Lucien 
BiART. Authorized translation by J. L. Garner. 

Illustrated, 8vo, 340 pages, price, $3.00. 

The author has travelled through the country of whose former 
glories his book is a recital, and his studies and discoveries leaven 
the book throughout. The volume is absorbingly interesting, 
and is as attractive in style as it is in material. — SeUttrday 
Evening Gazette ^ Boston. 

Nowhere has this subject been more fully and intelligently 
treated than in this volume, now placed within reach of American 
readers. The mythology of the Aztecs receives special attention, 
and all that is known of their lives, their hopes, their fears, and 
aspirations finds record here.^ The Tribune^ Chicago. 

The man who can rise from the study of Lucien Biart*s inval- 
uable work, " The Aztecs,*' without feelings of amazement and 
admiration for the history and the government, and for the arts 
cultivated by these Romans of the New World is not to be 
envied. — The A dvance^ Chicago. 

The twilight origin of the present race is graphically presented : 
those strange people whose traces have almost vanished from off 
the face of the earth again live before us. Their taxes and trib- 
utes, their marriage ceremonies, their burial customs, laws, 
medicines, food, poetry, and dances are described- . . . The 
book is a very interesting one, and is brought out with copious 
illustrations. — The Traveller^ Boston. 

M. Biart is the most competent authority living on the sub- 
ject of the Aztecs. He spent many years in Mexico, studied 
his subject carefully through all means of information, and wrote 
his book from the view-point of a scientist. His style is very at- 
tractive, and it has been very successfully translated. The gen- 
eral reader, as well as all scholars, will be much taken with the 
work. — Chronicle Telegraphy Pittsburg. 

♦ 
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